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Foreword 
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his book, begun as a special project to coincide with 
the celebration of the 90th anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Montevallo, was originally to have been pub¬ 
lished in 1986. An institutional financial emergency inter¬ 
vened, however, delaying publication until 1988. 

The book was also begun with the expectation that it would 
be one of the first publications of the “University of Montevallo 
Press.” As it has turned out, the book is the FIRST such publica¬ 
tion to carry that imprint. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that the latest book of UM 
Historian Emeritus Lucille Griffith—with the able assistance of 
UM alumna and librarian Mary Frances Tipton—should be so 
honored. After all, it is she who authored the definitive history 
of Alabama College: 1896-1969, the name by which the Uni¬ 
versity was known until 1969. 

All of us who love the institution best known by Alabama- 
ians simply as MONTEVALLO are now once more indebted to 
the remarkable woman, scholar, teacher and mentor who 
headed the History Department until her retirement in 1973. 
On their behalf and for those who may never come to know 
her personally, I say to her most sincerely: Thank you 
Dr. Griffith. 

Jim Vickrey 

President 

Fall, 1987 
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Preface 

WHITE COLUMNS AND RED BRICK The University ofMontevallo Buildings 



rchitecture, the famous Finish-American archi¬ 
tect Eero Saarinen wrote, is the total of man’s man-made envi¬ 
ronment, “both outdoors and indoors.” That the “outdoors” of 
the Montevallo campus is beautiful no one can deny. Visitors 
see it as almost the ideal of what a college campus should be. 
And as one said, you can tell that it has received much loving 
attention. 

The campus has received this loving attention from many 
people over a long period of time. Mr. W. M. Jones-Williams, a 
native of Wales, brought his love of British gardens to Mon¬ 
tevallo, giving forty years (1904-1944) to the fledgling school. 
President A. F. Harman loved beauty. When he arrived on 
campus in 1935, he told a reporter from the Alabamaian that 
he had a “pipe dream” for the campus, that it would be 
renowned throughout the state for its beauty—beauty of land¬ 
scaping, beauty of flowers, beauty of buildings. He believed 
that a beautiful campus did more than please the eye, it had a 
practical and far reaching influence, for by “educating the 
mind in an environment of truth and beauty, the sordid side of 
life could be removed and the tragic futility of war recognized.” 
Mrs. Harman was the gardener who transformed the presi¬ 
dent’s home into Flowerhill. After the grounds around Flo- 
werhill had suffered several years of neglect, In the 1960’s Mrs. 
D. P. Culp made them bright again with her famous day lilies. 
Since 1974, Sherrell White, first as Director of Grounds and 
later as Physical Plant Director, has made the campus bloom 
with bulbs and azaleas as it never has before. Since 1978, UM’s 
Mission and Goals Statement has committed the University 


explicitly to maintenance of a quality educational “environ¬ 
ment,” physically and pedagogically. 

This booklet, however, is primarily about the “inside” of 
architecture, the buildings themselves.The campus has devel¬ 
oped, for the most part, according to well-made design. There 
had been an earlier plan but in 1930 Olmsted and Olmsted, 
landscape architects who had designed Central Park in New 
York City, drew plans that since then have been followed more 
or less faithfully (See p. 64). Styles of architecture have 
changed but architects have avoided extremes so that there is a 
pleasing harmony on campus. To be sure, there are differences 
but also similarities; all the buildings are of red brick (even 
Reynolds under it’s coat of protective paint) and have white 
trim, giving the campus the appearance of belonging together. 

Saarinen saw architecture as a book, an art that all could 
read. If this is a valid analogy, what does this “book of build¬ 
ings” say? 

The buildings themselves cannot fully testify to the sacri¬ 
fices, accomplishments and hopes of the men and women 
who planned for and worked or lived in them. But in the har¬ 
mony of design they respect the harmony of purpose, the goals 
that they had for the young people who spent a portion of their 
formative years in the environment. 

In the pages that follow, each major building is presented 
more or less in chronological order of construction, as follows: 
photograph, text on the building and that on the person for 
whom it is named (if anyone). 
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The University of Montevallo 

A Brief History 



versity of Montevallo. As shown in the following pages, the 
campus has grown from one building, Reynolds Hall (built in 
1851) and “four squares” of land in the heart of Montevallo 
(donated by the town) in 1896 to more than thirty major build¬ 
ings and several lesser ones in 1987. The greatest number have 
been built since the mid-1930’s; as enrollment grew, new 
departments and services were added and more money was 
available. Gradually the school purchased adjoining land until 
today the main campus consists of some 150 acres, providing 
adequate space for further expansion of plant and recreational 
facilities. 

The University of Montevallo has its roots in the education¬ 
ally and economically depressed environment of the 1890’s. 
The state had provided for the higher education of its young 
men at what is now Auburn University and at the University 
of Alabama (where only about a half dozen carefully selected 
young women were admitted each year), but had done noth¬ 
ing for its young women. Alabama had numerous academies, 
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charging tuition, where families could send their daughters but 
in 1895 there were only twelve public (and therefore free) 
high schools in the state, all in urban areas. Consequently large 
sections of Alabama had virtually no educational opportunities 
which, of course, hurt poor families most of all. 

And Alabama was poor. The Civil War and Reconstruction 
had upset the economy of Alabama, as it had all other South¬ 
ern states, and, in spite of the booming industry around new 
cities such as Birmingham, most Alabamaians were farmers, 
struggling to eke out a living. The world-wide Panic of 1893 
had only intensified the plight of the rural people. There was a 
growing number of leaders who recognized that poverty was 
both the cause and result of poor schools and believed the only 
solution for the state’s dilemma was a better and possibly, even 
a different kind of education. 

There had been rather widespread discussion promoting 
better education for young women before 1892 when State 
Senator Sol Bloch from Camden introduced the bill in the 
Alabama Legislature to create an industrial school for girls. The 
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strong Farmers’ Alliance had included an “educational plank” 
in their “platform” of 1890. Of all the individuals in the state, 
Miss Julia Tutwiler was the most influential in promoting the 
concept of practical education for women. She recognized that 
because there were more women than men in the state, many 
women would be forced to earn their own living in fields 
other than teaching and domestic service, a conviction 
strengthened by a period of study in Germany. She spoke 
frequently to many diverse groups advocating industrial educa¬ 
tion for girls. 

So when Senator Bloch, politician, lawyer, merchant and 
above all, “concerned citizen,” introduced the bill creating the 
Alabama Girls’ Industrial School, the concept of such a school 
was familiar to the lawmakers. Representative John McQueen 
of Birmingham steered the measure through the House of 
Representatives and Governor Thomas G. Jones signed it with¬ 
out delay. 

Montevallo was chosen as the site for the new school for 
several reasons: it was at the geographical center of the state 
and could be reached by train from most parts of the state 
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(students of a later date find it hard to believe that in 1896 
Montevallo had six passenger trains a day), the area had a 
record of good health conditions—and Governor William C. 
Oates was a close friend and former comrade-in-arms (Confed¬ 
erate Army) of Captain Henry Clay Reynolds, businessman, 
who had led the campaign to get the school for Montevallo. 

The Alabama Girls Industrial School opened its doors on 
October 12,1896, a day still honored as Founders Day. Captain 
Reynolds, although not an educator, was the President; he had 
a faculty of six (five women and one man) and a student body 
of one hundred forty-five on opening day. Before the academic 
year was out another hundred or so enrolled. As judged by 
yearly increases in enrollment, the success of the new institu¬ 
tion surprised even its most ardent supporters. The training the 
girls were getting attracted wide attention and almost every 
week visitors, many of them prominent people, came to see 
the “remarkable” work that was being done. The fact that the 
girls in the cooking classes usually fed the guests may have 
added to the popularity of the school! 

AGIS was never exclusively a vocational school, nor a teach¬ 
ers’ college. It was a state high school where each girl was 







required to take one “industrial” (commercial subjects, music, 
home economics were popular), but her other subjects were 
traditional English, Latin, Mathematics and Science. She had to 
learn a skill but from the beginning it was expected she would 
acquire a good basic education at the same time, training for 
both the “hand and the head.” As one of the early presidents 
said, it was hoped that when a girl left the school “she would 
be so rich in liberal arts education” that she would be “fitted to 
adorn any society.” 

The University of Montevallo is the result of nearly a century 
of development. Beginning as a state high school for girls, in 
1914 it began adding college work and gradually dropping high 
school classes. After the creation of county high schools, there 
was an increased demand for teachers, especially for home 
economics. By 1923 it was a four-year degree-granting institu¬ 
tion, named Alabama College, the State College for Women. In 
1956, faced with declining enrollment and following the trend 
in most colleges for women to become coeducational, the 
President and Board of Trustees recommended that the school 


admit men. Consequently, the school was simply Alabama 
College. College literature carried the subtitle “A State College 
of Liberal Arts.” In 1969 the college was given the title and 
status of a university, composed now of four colleges, Arts and 
Sciences, Business, Education and Fine Arts. It grants these 
undergraduate degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Bachelor of Science, and since 1955, 
these graduate degrees: Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of 
Education, Master of Music, Master of Music Education, Mas¬ 
ter of Arts and Master of Science. 

With each official change of name and status, the Legislature 
has refined the purpose of the institution. There are variations, 
of course, but the present statement of the Mission of the Uni¬ 
versity of Montevallo, as adopted in 1978 and reviewed in 
1984, is only a mature and more sophisticated restatement of 
the goals of the fledgling school in 1896—to give a good, inex¬ 
pensive education that combined studies in the liberal arts and 
a practical skill. 
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V y ing House, erected in 1823, is the oldest 

structure on campus. Originally it was the plantation home of 
Edmund King, a Virginian who came to Alabama by way of 
Georgia about 1817. Built of brick made from local clay and 
erected by Mr. King’s own men, it was the most elegant home 
in Central Alabama and the first house in the area to have 
imported glass windows. 

After Mr. King died (1863) and his children had scattered, 
the property passed into other hands. In 1908, the Alabama 
Girls Industrial Institute (the forerunner of the University of 
Montevallo) purchased the house and 43.40 acres of land from 
Mrs. Frank Nabors for $8,502. 

The house has been called by various names: “The Man¬ 
sion,” “Kingswood,” “Nabors Hall,” and “King House.” It has 
been a classroom building and office building, the infirmary, 
home economics “practice home” a summer home for men 
students, and just before renovation, the home of Financial Aid 
to Students. 

Mrs. Golda Johnson, wife of former UM President Kermit 
Johnson, is chiefly responsible for the restoration to its present 
beauty. With the eventual backing of the Board of Trustees and 
a $40,000 grant from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the exterior was restored to its original appear¬ 
ance and the interior was renovated, using the same staircase, 
much of the original flooring and hardware, and some window 
glass. The architect for the renovation was Gene Jones of Evan 
Terry, Architects. Nicholas Holmes of Mobile was consultant 
and Lewis Mayson, supervisor of the actual work. Mr. Mayson 
says it is the best example of Federal Architecture in its part of 
Alabama. 


Edmund King 
(1782-1863) 

Edmund King was a Virginian who, after a 
sojourn in Georgia, came to Alabama in 1817. 
He was attracted to the area around Wilson's 
Hill (the first name for Montevallo) by the 
good soil, plentiful timber, ample water supply 
from several good springs, proximity to two 
navigable rivers (Coosa and Cahaba) and the 
beauty of its hills. In moving his family to their 
new home, he had the guidance and protec¬ 
tion of William Weatherford (Red Eagle), an 
Indian chief who escorted the caravan 
through the Creek Nation but who refused to 
go further. No one seems to know how or 
when he and King became friends. 

Mr. King acquired large tracts of land and 
became a successful planter. In addition, he 
was a merchant and a promoter of the rail¬ 
road that came from Selma to Montevallo in 
1853. He became interested in iron manufac¬ 
turing and after buying the furnace that 
Horace Ware had developed, he made hol- 
lowware which he sold to neighbors and to 
folks down the Coosa River. He was the 
leading citizen of the community and his 
home the social center. 






Education was one of his chief concerns. 

He gave generously to Howard College (Sam- 
ford University) and did what he could to build 
up the library there. Often he offered chal¬ 
lenge gifts, hoping others would match them. 
The lot on which Reynolds Hall now stands he 
gave for the site of u The Academy” in 1851. 

He was a devout Baptist. In addition to 
supporting Howard College, a Baptist institu¬ 
tion, and his own local church, he frequently 
wrote articles for The Alabama Baptist on 
issues which he promoted or denounced. 

That he died on June 28,1863 is an estab¬ 
lished fact, but the cause of his death is in 
dispute. The Southwest Baptist in a lengthy 
obituary says that after two years of declining 
health, he died of digestive troubles. Another 
account credits a falling limb from a tree in his 
orchardfor killing him instantly! However he 
died, he is buried in the King family cemetery 
only a few yards from where he lived. 
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V_/ his stately antebellum building is the second 

oldest structure on campus. It was built in 1851 of locally 
burned brick and by slave labor specifically for use as a school. 
Although it has changed hands many times, it has been used 
for educational purposes only. It was one of the gifts (along 
with four “squares in the heart of the town” and the promise 
of a year’s supply of coal) that the town offered to the Board of 
Trustees to locate Alabama Girls’ Industrial School in Mon- 
tevallo. When the school opened on October 12,1896, Rey¬ 
nolds Hall, with the exception of a few wooden outbuildings, 
was the whole physical plant. In it were classrooms, the 
chapel, and the president’s office. 

Reynolds Hall has undergone many changes. The exterior 
walls are the original ones but the interior has been changed 
many times and used for many purposes. At the present, this 
beautiful building houses the Department of Communication 
Arts and several offices, including the Office of University 
Development, the Office of Alumni Affairs and the News and 
Publications Office. The latest addition is the Justice Merrill 
Room for alumni meetings. It was a present from Mrs. Gladys 
Merrill, Class of 1934, to her husband on their Golden Wed¬ 
ding Anniversary and was opened in the spring of 1987. 

It is named for Captain Henry Clay Reynolds, the first presi¬ 
dent of AGIS, 1896-1899. 


Captain Henry Clay Reynolds 
(1832-1920) 

The stately antebellum building on the west 
side of campus is named for the first president 
of what is now the University of Montevallo. 
Henry Clay Reynolds and others of the local 
committee must be given creditforgetting the 
new school underway and locating it in 
Montevallo. 

Mr. Reynolds was notan educator but a 
business man. Born in McMinnville, Tennes¬ 
see, he came with his family to Alabama in the 
1840’s. The family engaged in several enter¬ 
prises in the state including a stage coach line 
and a pony express. In 1861 young Clay, as he 
was called, went to war as a private in “Com¬ 
pany I of the 51st Alabama Regiment Cavalry, 
Morgan Brigade, Wheeler’s Command.” 
Actually this unit often acted as independent 
rangers and frequently worked behind enemy 
lines. He must have been effective because at 
the end of the war there was a $500prize on 
his head. He left the Confederate army a 
lieutenant; his title of Captain was purely 
honorary. 

Some time after the end of the war he 
moved his young family to Montevallo where 
he went into the “furnishing” business. His 
big store was on the lot presently occupied by 
Leach Pontiac. 

Mr. Reynolds became an educator by neces¬ 
sity. Miss Julia Tutwiler, the initial choice for 
President of the fledgling school, resigned in 
the summer of 1896. Fearing interest in the 
school would die unless it was opened imme¬ 
diately, the trustees turned to Reynolds on the 
short notice. 


Elected president on September 18, Mr. 
Reynolds moved with lightning speed to 
advertise for students, hire a faculty and 
prepare the “old college building”for use. 

The school opened with over one hundred 
students on October 12, less than a month 
later. A miracle! 

In the three years he was president, he built 
Main Hall, added wings to the “old college 
building,”fenced in the campus, acquired 
25,000 acres of public land from Congress 
and popularized the school, which in 1899 
had over four hundred students. 

In spite of the devoted and practical service 
he had given, he was abruptly removed from 
office in May 1899. There were charges and 
countercharges (and much newspaper public¬ 
ity) having to do with allegations that he did 
not differentiate between school funds and 
those of his store. (Montevallo did not then 
have a bank and out of necessity he used his 
business as the depository for school funds.) 

Some time later he moved to Florida where 
he died October 29,1920. He is buried in the 
Montevallo cemetery. 
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f f hen Alabama Girls Industrial School opened in 
1896, it had a classroom building, which for many years was 
called merely the Chapel, and a few temporary “out buildings.” 
There were no living quarters; however, the president found 
several good families who agreed to board girls that first year of 
operation, and shortly after began planning the construction of a 
dormitory. The Southern Railroad hauled the building materials 
free of charge. The work went so well that West Wing, with a 
capacity of about 100 girls, was ready by the fall term of 1897. It 
was the first of the three wings constituting Main Hall. 

Before 1907, during the presidency of Dr. Peterson, what is now 
Central Main, containing the basement dining room, was added. 

When Dr. Palmer became president in 1907, he made the com¬ 
pletion of the dormitory top priority. The job was finished late in 
the summer of 1908. Following the plans of architect William 
Earnest Spink of Birmingham, the East Wing was built, the West 
Wing enlarged and the front finished. The completed building 
housed more than 400 young women and, at one time, was 
thought to be the largest female residence hall in the Deep South. 

Special features of Main are the two tubular Kirker-Bender fire 
escapes, which have been the terror and delight of generations of 
students, and the balky elevator affectionately called “Mr. Otis.” It 
is very noticeable that the arcade on either side of the front 
entrance differs in style of architecture. The west side has arches 
and the east has straight lines with modified doric columns. No 
one seems to know why. The exterior has remained essentially 
unchanged but the interior has undergone a number of renova¬ 
tions and alterations. In the early days, there had been a wide 
staircase leading from the second floor into the lobby. In 1946, it 
was replaced and in 1986 restored. 

The three wings are named for three prominent early faculty 
members: Miss Elizabeth Haley, Miss Anne Kennedy and Miss 
Mary Goode Stallworth. 

During the summer of 1987, an extensive, multi-million dollar 
renovation of all three of Main’s halls was completed. Now, the 
grand old building meets all modern fire code regulations, has 
new furniture in the public areas and restored furnishings in each 
of its rooms—which, as all UM residence halls today, are individu¬ 
ally air-conditioned and equipped with direct-dial telephones— 
and showcases in its central foyer the Grand Staircase that, once 
the glory of the facility, had been destroyed several decades 


Miss Elizabeth (Bessie) 
Haley 

(Mrs.]. A. Moore) 

One of the most beloved members of 
the first AGIS faculty was Miss Haley 
who was unanimously elected to the 
“chair of Pedagogy)'In that position 
she taught courses in psychology, 
education and Latin, and was responsi¬ 
ble for the first teacher training here. It 
was her Latin class that students 
remembered her for most vividly: she 
worked them hard but they learned a 
lot and loved her in return. Besides her 
teaching, Miss Haley had a strong 
hand in developing the Young Wom¬ 
en ’s Christian Association, which for 
many years was a leading organization 
on campus. 

In 1908, she married Professor J. A. 
Moore, teacher of bookkeeping and 
acting president during the last year of 
Dr. Peterson’s life. After another year 
on the faculty, the Moores moved to 
Oklahoma where Mr. Moore was 
president of Oklahoma Women!'s 
College. Sometime afterwards they 
returned to Alabama, living in a house 
on the corner of Boundary and Oak 
Streets, now the parking lot of the 
Merchants and Planters ' Bank. Mr. 
Moore was president of the Merchants 
and Planters ' Bank for two years from 
January 1935 to January 1937. 

Miss Haley is remembered on cam¬ 
pus not only for West wing in Main 
Residence Hall being named for her, 
but also by the Carillon atop the Tower, 
given in her memory and dedicated in 
February 1964. 


earlier. 


Miss Anne E. Kennedy 

(d. 1918) 

The first person named to the first 
faculty at Alabama Girls' Industrial 
School was Miss Anne E. Kennedy 
from Centreville. She headed the 
Department of English but soon trans¬ 
ferred to history and was the author of 
the first history of the school, later 
published in the yearbook, Technala, 
for 1921. 

Miss Kennedy was chosen unani¬ 
mously for several reasons. She not 
only had had several years of teaching 
but also was an “educated, accom¬ 
plished lady whose manners and 
bearing were a lesson in themselves." 
She did not have a College degree at 
the time of her employment but 
according to one source, she received 
a Bachelor of Philosophy in Education 
degree from the University of Chicago 
in 1914. 

From all accounts, Miss Kennedy's 
method of teaching was somewhat 
unorthodox and haphazard. She knew 
much about many things and loved to 
talk about them. Long afterwards, one 
of her students remembered that it 
was “easy to get her off the subject" 
(an age-old trick of students) and 
consequently she learned little history. 
However, she learned two skills that 
were useful for the rest of her life: 
to analyze a passage and to make 
outlines. 

Miss Kennedy had a disconcerting 
habit of addressing students in the 
third person. For example, instead of 
simply asking “what made you sick?" 
she would ask, “what did the little girl 
do to make her sick?" 

Even with her eccentricities, she was 
a popular, able, consciencious, and 
loyal member of the faculty. Although 
Dr. Palmer disagreed with her method 
of teaching history, he admired her. 
“Her heart was always in the right 
place," he said of her. He believed that 
her influence had been more indelibly 
impressed upon the early life of the 
school than that of any other teacher. 

Miss Kennedy died on June 16,1918. 
The central wing of Main Dormitory is 
named for her. 


Mary Goode Stallworth 

(d. 1930) 

Miss Mary Goode Stallworth of Bea¬ 
trice, Alabama, for whom East Main is 
named, was an able administrator and 
demanding teacher of mathematics. 
She came as an assistant teacher in 
1897and was with the school until 
shortly before her death in January 
1930, one of the longest tenures in the 
early history of this institution. Consid¬ 
ered a master teacher, her classroom 
was used by prospective teachers as a 
place to observe what a good class 
should be like. 

She was a versatile member of the 
faculty, holding many positions: head 
of the mathematics department, dean 
on two occasions (1913-15 and 1916- 
22); and after a leave of absence for 
study at the University of Chicago 
where she earned a master's degree, 
she became head of the art depart¬ 
ment from 1925 until the end of 
her life. 

Among her many contributions to 
the life of the college were College 
Night, which she initiated in 1919 and 
the words for the “Alma Mater" which 
was used until coeducation made it 
inappropriate. 

Miss Stallworth, a rather formidable 
personage, had little if any patience 
with lazy students, but she was “kind¬ 
ness itself"for the hard-working 
ambitious ones. 

East wing is named for her. 
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V_^A his tall concrete structure was built in 1910-1911 by 
the Piedmont Construction Company of Atlanta at a cost of 
$6,074.84. From the time of its construction until 1962, it was 
the only means of water storage on campus except the large 
tank behind Main Dormitory, which held water for the sprin¬ 
kler system. It is probably the most photographed landmark on 
campus. For all its usefulness, many generations of students 
thought it was purely ornamental. A reporter from the Ala¬ 
bamian in 1940 interviewed Mr. Maurice Jones-Williams, 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, about the structure. 
“It is 112 feet from the ground to the top,” he said. “It supports 
a tank within it which is 32 feet deep. The capacity of the tank 
is 109,000 gallons of water!’ Water was pumped into the tank 
from a filtration plant off campus. 

In 1962, at the insistence of President Howard M. Philips, 
a new tank was erected and the Tower was converted into 
offices for the three student publications: The Montage (year¬ 
book), the Alabamian (newspaper), and the Tower (literary 
magazine). 

The chimes atop The Tower which mark the hours were 
given in 1964 in memory of Miss Elizabeth Haley, a member 
of the first AGIS faculty. (They are to be replaced via gift 
during 1988.) 
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Jeter Hall 

Social Science Department 









eter Hall was not originally one of the college build¬ 
ings, but the elementary school. In 1915, when the 
town needed a new school, there was no money for an 
architect’s fee so Mr. Murice P. Jeter, Sr., Chairman of the Mon- 
tevallo School Board, drew the plans and kept watch over 
construction. Much later the structure was named in his 
honor. 

After fifty years it no longer served the needs of the town as a 
school. In a property swap, Alabama College acquired the 
building, which was in danger of being taken down, and com¬ 
pletely renovated it with college labor. In February, 1965, the 
Social Sciences Department moved in; for the first time, it had 
a home of its own and the faculty had individual offices. The 
first classes were held on February 5. 

Despite the 1964-65 renovation, the old building needed 
further repairs. They were made in 1978 when the floors were 
completely carpeted, the heating/cooling system replaced and 
other changes made to make it serve the needs of the depart¬ 
ment. In 1985 Judge James H. Sharbutt of Vincent, Alabama 
furnished an area on the third floor for seminar rooms and 
such and to serve as a repository for the memorabilia of a long 
public life. It was dedicated on February 15,1985. 


Murice PresleyJeter 
(1873-1953) 

Mr. Jeter, for whom the Social Science 
Building is named, was a Virginian who came 
to Montevallo in 1900 after more than a 
decade in Marengo County. Here he became 
a partner in the mercantile firm of Davis and 
Jeter. In 1922, it became the Jeter Mercantile 
Company which lasted until 1977when the 
family sold the property. The last of the old- 
time mercantile companies, it attracted many 
visitors who were interested in the kinds of 
goods stores once carried. 

Mr. Jeter was a useful member of the Mon¬ 
tevallo community. For ten years he was the 
official weather observer for the town; he was 
elected repeatedly to the City Councillor a 
time he was president of the Merchants and 
Planters Bank; he was active in the Exchange 
Club. A member of the First Baptist Church 
for over 50years, Jeter was also chairman of 
its Board of Deacons much of that time. 


It was his interest in, and work for, the 
schools, however, that entitled the family to 
have his name on this building. He was chair¬ 
man of the Montevallo School Board in 1915 
when it was built for the elementary school. 
The Board was so short of funds that it could 
not hire an architect, so Mr. Jeter drew the 
plans and gave this building and many others 
in Montevallo “unofficialsupervision.”Later 
he was on the County Board of Education for 
many years, choosing to retire in 1946. Few 
people have rendered greater service to 
Montevallo over a longer period of time than 
Mr. Jeter. 















cated with proper ceremonies on May 18,1914. Two young 
grandsons of Dr. Peterson, Edgar Gilmore Givhan and Francis 
Peterson Givhan, who were also the sons of the school’s first 
physician, unveiled the dedication plaque. 

The infirmary had been built in record time. The Board 
authorized its construction on May 19,1913, designating 
$13,000 for the building and its furnishings to which they later 
added $500, and less than a year later, on April 1914, it was 
ready for patients. It had beds for thirty-six patients, and an 
isolation area, offices and apartments for a resident physician 
and nurse. It was the first structure placed in accordance with a 
landscape plan drawn up by Charles W. Leverette, Jr. 

Previous to this, sick patients had been housed in rooms on 
second floor Main, and later in King House (then called Nabors 
Hall) which had been renovated for that purpose. Presently 
housing the Health and Counseling Centers, it is scheduled to 
be renovated in 1988 for use as the University’s new Com¬ 
munications Center. 


Dr. Francis Marion Peterson 
(1854-1908) 

Unlike Captain Reynolds who made no pre¬ 
tenses at being an educator, Dr. Peterson, his 
successor in 18QQ was a classical scholar, a 
Methodist minister and a member of the 
faculty at Southern University in Greensboro. 
The fact that he had been acting president of 
that institution was probably the deciding 
factor in choosing him as president ofAGIS. 

To keep the new president from making 
some of the financial errors of the Reynolds 
years, the Board gave him specific instructions 
as to the manner of handling school finances. 
He must have done well for Senator Sol Bloch, 
chairman of the Board’s Finance Committee, 
was ‘'wholehearted in his endorsement of the 
president’s scrupulous and careful bookkeep¬ 
ing.” Nevertheless, Bloch often complained 
about expenditures for specific items, such as 
buttermilk and turnip greens, that he believed 
could have been bought at lower prices. 

When Dr. Peterson took over the school, the 
annual legislature appropriation was $15,000, 
the same as it had been in 1896. This was 
simply not enough to pay expenses, especially 
since the Board had added two departments. 
So, he decided to demonstrate to the Legisla¬ 
ture the need for a larger appropriation. To 
that end he invited that whole body to spend 
Thanksgiving Day, 1900, on campus to see for 
themselves demonstrations of the training the 
school was giving. The Lf? N Railroad ran a 
special train to take the legislators from 
Montgomery to Montevailo. Evidently they 
approved what they saw (and the good turkey 
dinner) for the next day they appropriated 
$65,000. This money enabled Dr. Peterson to 
lengthen the school term to nine months and 
raise teachers’ salaries from $480 per year to 
$750. Heads of departments were paid $1000. 


During Dr. Peterson’s years, the physical 
plant was expanded by adding East Wing to 
Main Dormitory and installing steam heat, 
electric lights, and running water. Wings were 
added to Reynolds Hall, so that the school had 
twenty-seven classrooms. There was now a 
home on campus (between the present Wills 
and Palmer Halls) for the president and 
his family. 

Dr. Peterson was a classical scholar with no 
training in “industrials ” but he used every 
opportunity to acquaint himself with them. 

He was in sympathy with the purpose of the 
school but he wanted to be sure that the 
students were getting well-rounded educa¬ 
tions. He tried, as he reported to the Board, to 
“magnify the work of the individual depart¬ 
ments and to correlate the literary and indus¬ 
trial features of the school.” In other words, 
he wanted each graduate to be able not only 
to earn her living but to befitted “to adorn 
any society.” 

Dr. Peterson, a popular father figure to the 
young students, took his responsibilities 
seriously. He stated publicly that he was never 
too tired or too busy to see anyone. Evidently 
the girls took him literally so that his family 
complained “his meals, his naps, his attempts 
to escape from school problems within the 
circle of family were interrupted constantly.” 

Dr. Peterson needed rest. His health 
declined so rapidly that the Board of Trustees 
granted him a year’s leave of absence in 1906- 
1907. He never returned to his duties, dying 
on March 3,1906. Haifa century later his 
students still remembered the grief they 
shared at the death of their beloved president. 
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(/_/loch Hall was the first entirely academic building 
b U iit for the new school, but it was not built until 1915. During 
the prior twenty years, the “industrials” which made the Ala¬ 
bama Girls’ Industrial School distinctive had been taught “all 
over town”—in Reynolds and Main Halls, in temporary build¬ 
ings and even in private homes. In the early years, for example, 
cooking was taught in the kitchen of the E. S. Lyman home, 
now the Saylor House. 

On August 27,1914 the Building Committee accepted the 
plans of architect W. T. Warren for the “new science building.” 

It was ready for use the following June. Contractor R. V. 

Labone built it for $60,000, the original contract price, “unu¬ 
sual in Alabama school building history:’ 

As in the case of all other old buildings, Bloch has been reno¬ 
vated several times to make it more modern or more adaptable 
to current needs. In the beginning, all science classes were 
taught in this two-story (plus basement) building but after 
Harman Hall was built, only Home Economics and Art depart¬ 
ments are housed here. The gracious Lois Askerley Living 
Room on first floor is a special feature, as is The Gallery in the 
basement. 

Bloch Hall is named for Sol D. Bloch, who introduced the bill 
in the Legislature to create this school. 


SolD. Bloch 
(1855-1924) 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of Sol Bloch in the early history of 
this school. In fact ,, it is doubtful that the 
school would ever have taken form or sur¬ 
vived those first crucial years without Mr. 
Bloch’s wisdom and sound business sense. 

For years the idea of some kind of a practi¬ 
cal school for girls had been tossed about, but 
it was Senator Bloch from Camden who 
introduced a bill in the Alabama Legislature to 
establish the Alabama Girls'Industrial School. 
On the very last day of the legislative session, 
February21,1892, the bill passed both 
houses; Mr. Bloch had himself appointed a 
special messenger to take it to Governor 
Thomas G. Jones for signing all in one day! It 
was a great triumph for Bloch and the young 
women of Alabama. 

This was only the beginning of Mr. Bloch’s 
connection with the school. He served on the 
Board of Trustees until shortly before his 
death in 1924. Until the school had a trea¬ 
surer, he was chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, scrutinizing every expenditure (and 
often complaining that the school was spend¬ 
ing too much for such items as butter and 
turnip greens) and paying every bill. But he 
kept the school solvent. He often visited the 
campus several days at a time to see if there 
were ways to make improvements. He consid¬ 


ered being a trustee the greatest honor of 
his life. 

Until shortly before his death he always 
came to the opening of school and returned 
for commencement. In the fall, he would go 
to Montevallo on the same train with “his 
girls," seeing that they were well cared for and 
had all the fruit and candy that the “butcher 
boy ” had. He loved the girls and they loved 
him. Once he overheard one of the girls say 
they were all “chips off the Old Bloch.” That 
pleased him greatly. After he could no longer 
visit the campus, he regularly sent flowers for 
the opening of school, Founders' Day and 
other ceremonial occasions. 

While the school may have been his “true 
love,” he had other interests. He was born of 
Bavarian immigrant parents in Wilcox County, 
Alabama where he grew up. He studied law, 
became a merchant with wide connections, 
served his home town as alderman and mayor, 
and his state as legislator. He was a Democrat, 
a Mason, a Pythian and an active member of 
many historical and fraternal organizations; 
also he was an amateur historian and wrote 
long sketches for the Wilcox Progress and the 
Wilcox Progressive Era, both of which he 
owned. 

Mr. Bloch was present for the dedication of 
the science building on January 16,1915, but 
although he had worked hard to get it built, he 
did not know until then that the new hall was 
to be named for him. 









alkins Hall was built originally to house the Depart¬ 
ment of Music and served that purpose from its completion in 
1917 until the new music hall was completed in 1971. It was 
renovated for administrative offices in 1972-73 and today is 
used accordingly. 

Wartime conditions with shortages of labor and materials 
delayed the completion of the building and, by 1917, had 
increased the final cost several thousand dollars to $31,237.50. 

Although the building was smaller than originally planned 
and the studios diminutive in size, it was the “jewel” of the 
campus. Built of brick in the Williamsburg style, it had “unu¬ 
sual charm and permanence from the (hand) carved stone 
entrance to the lovely concert room upstairs.” The whole 
interior was decorated with details of musical instruments. The 
concert hall was finished in ivory and old gold and the walls 
richly decorated with plaster work. The dark blue stage curtain 
gave an accent of color. 

Evan Terry was the architect for the renovation in 1972-73; 
Lewis Mayson, an authority on old buildings, who had super¬ 
vised the work at King House, was the contractor and general 
supervisor. Under their direction, Calkins was completely 
renovated. Almost everything inside, from the roof to the car¬ 
pet and drapes was moved, replaced, refinished or redecorated. 
The most obvious change was on the second floor where 
suites of offices replaced the concert hall. The rooms are still 
beautiful but more functional than before. 

Housing the offices of the President, the Provost and Vice 
President for Academic Affairs as well as the Vice Presidents for 
Student Affairs and University and Public Affairs and others in 
administration, it was the first building on campus wholly 
given to administration. The Board of Trustees Conference 
Room, where the Board meets quarterly, is also located in 
the building. 


Charles Rendell Calkins 
( 1887 - 1921 ) 

Calkins Hall is named for the man who 
directed the Music Department from 1916 
until his death in Boston on August28,1921, 
just a few days before the opening of the 
fall term. 

Mr. Calkins was a New Englander by both 
birth and training. He lived in Melrose High¬ 
lands, Massachusetts and studied at Faelton 
Pianoforte School where he graduated 
in 1908. 

His first teaching assignment was in the 
South, although it is not clear how he got 
from Boston to Evergreen, Alabama. In 
Evergreen he was in charge of music instruc¬ 
tion at the Second District Agricultural School 
where he put many of his ideas into practice; 
he organized an orchestra, a brass band for 
the boys and a community choral society. 
Furthermore, he was organist and choir 
director at the Baptist church where, accord¬ 
ing to the pastor, he was an exceptionally fine 
musician and teacher. 

After leaving Alabama, he spent the next 
two years in Winnipeg, Manitoba, where he 
was soloist with the largest choral group and 
gave concerts in conjunction with the Saint 
Paul Symphony. 


He had many opportunities to use his 
musical skills in Canada but the severe climate 
there made him long for the mild weather of 
Alabama. So when President Palmer offered 
him a position in Montevallo, he readily 
accepted, but with the clear understanding 
that he would reorganize the department. 

The school bulletins of the next two or three 
years show that he enlarged course offerings 
and organized music groups, both on campus 
and in the community. 

As time went on, he became one of the 
most influential factors in standardizing 
school music study in Alabama and other 
states where he was a frequent consultant. 

At the first meeting of the 1921-1922 ses¬ 
sion, the faculty adopted resolutions which 
praised him for being a great and inspiring 
leader and an artist of the highest type, a man 
of high ideals, clear vision and lofty purposes, 
a devoted friend to faculty and students, a true 
citizen active in all that made for the highest 
good of the community and state. 
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V ills Hall was the library from 1923 until Carmi- 
, ., ih ' rv W as opened in 1969. The Board of Trustees 

,Prized the construction of the building at the same meet- 
i Mav 1921) that it instructed Dr. Palmer to expand the 
nfr iculum to make the school a degree-granting college 
The library orginally (1896-97) was a project of a number of 
Montevallo women interested in forming a literary club. They 
pnsaeed the support of the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in supplying books and periodicals for a library. Before 
1923 the books had been stored in many temporary places, 
from the pastor’s study at the Baptist church to the “Fun 
Room” on second floor Main. 

Warren, Knight and Davis were the architects, and Smallman 
and Bryce the contractors, who used Alabama materials almost 
exclusively. Interesting architectural features include beauti¬ 
ful arched windows on the side toward Palmer Hall and a 
triple arch Palladian window at each end of the ninety foot 


reading room. 

In 1939-40, more stacks and a periodical room were added, 
doubling the size of the building. 

Another change came in 1968-69 when the building was 
renovated and enlarged for the College of Education. Air- 
conditioned, completely carpeted, serviced by an elevator 
and furnished with colorful equipment, it is now an office and 
classroom building—but one that combines the traditional 
and modern. 

In 1975, an addition was added to the west, doubling the 
size of the building. Dampier Harris and Associates were the 
architects; R.H. Parsons and Company the contractors. Funds 
came from the Alabama Public School and College Authority. 






Edward Houston Wills 
( 1882 - 1946 ) 

Edward Houston Wills was connected with 
this school from 1909 until his death in June 
1946, thirty-seven years. To each of the three 
presidents he served under—Palmer, Carmi¬ 
chael, and Harman—he was “a good right 
arm, handling the countless business details 
of the college.” 

With degrees from both Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute and Cornell University, he was 
equipped to move from position to position as 
the need arose. He came to what was then 
Alabama Girls ’ Industrial School as purchas¬ 
ing agent; he was soon adding classes in 
history and, later, commercial law. By 1929 he 
had become Registrar and Business Manager; 
but in 1945-46, his last year, the two positions 
had been divided with him remaining Busi¬ 
ness Manager. 


But Mr. Wills was more than a good busi¬ 
ness manager. As the Montgomery Advertiser 
said at his death, he was an admirable gentle¬ 
men u with warmth and an honest humanity 
that drew students to him for friendship and 
counsel.” Twice students honored him 
publicly—in 1933 they dedicated the yearbook 
to him and in 1940, College Night. 

Wills Hall is named in his honor. After his 
death his widow, Phoebe Wills, continued to 
live in Montevallo, maintaining a close rela¬ 
tion with the campus. She was for many years 
the gracious hostess at Reynolds Hall and 
assistant to the Head of Residence. She out¬ 
lived her husband by a third of a century, dying 
in 1981. 












* ince the spring of 1926, each of the presidents of 
Alabama College/University of Montevallo and their families 
have lived in a stately, two-story brick dwelling a third of a mile 
away from the heart of the campus at the end of a tree-lined 
drive: Flowerhill. 

Before that date, the presidents had lived elsewhere. Captain 
Reynolds had his own home in Montevallo on a spot where 
Whaley Center is now. It was a huge, rambling Victorian struc¬ 
ture that housed not only his own family but, in the early 
years, some students and faculty as well. The second president, 
Dr. Francis M. Peterson, lived in a brick veneer president’s 
home built in 1906 that stood on a spot between the present 
Wills and Palmer Halls. Dr. Palmer also later lived there until it 
burned on May 5,1921. The Palmer family moved into the 
Infirmary where they remained until Dr. Palmer died in 1926. 

The president’s new home had been designed by Mrs. 
Palmer but she did not choose the furnishings, leaving that to 
the next “first lady” Mrs. 0. C. Carmichael, and the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees. Insurance money from the 
first president’s home was used for that purpose. Loveman’s in 
Birmingham were low bidders for the furniture and Jobe Rose 
for the silver. The first official function in the new facility was a 
reception on May 22,1926. 

During its first half century, the house had had only minor 
repairs so it was not surprising that a thorough overhaul was 
needed by the time of the coming of UM’s 11th president. In 
1977-78, at the direction of the Board of Trustees, floors were 
shored up, new wiring and plumbing installed, the walls 
restored and redecorated and furnishings either restored or 
replaced. Today, it is again a lovely place in which to live and 
entertain and is a focal point of campus social life. 

That Flowerhill is a beauty spot is primarily due to the inter¬ 
est and gardening skills of two presidents’ wives, Mrs. A. F. 
Harman and Mrs. D. P. Culp. In more recent times Sherrell 
White, Director of Grounds, has kept the area a showplace 
on campus. 
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V_^/ he enrollment of Alabama College grew rapidly in 
the 1920’s until in 1929-30 there were 899 students, far too 
many to be accommodated in Reynolds Chapel. The problem 
was solved by building Palmer Hall, named for the third presi¬ 
dent. As President O.C. Carmichael reported to the Board of 
Trustees in the spring of 1930, the building had an auditorium 
that seated 1600 and office spaces for all the administrative 
offices, the first time they had all been housed under one roof. 
The pride of the college, and especially of the Department of 
Music, was the four-manual Skinner organ, one of the finest in 
the South. 

Palmer Hall was dedicated on the weekend of April 26-28, 
1930, with appropriate ceremonies: a play, a Sunday church 
service for everyone in Montevallo, an organ recital and a 
formal dedicatory service. 

Warren, Davis and Knight were the architects; Oklahoma 
Scenic Company had the contract for the stage equipment and 
the American Seating Company furnished the seats in the 
auditorium. 

By the middle of the 1970’s the building needed extensive 
repairs. In 1977-78, Renniker, Smith, Kirkwood and Associates 
were selected the architects for the million-dollar-plus project 
which included the dismantling of the old Skinner organ and 
the installation of the Holtkamp organ, all new seats and a 
restored and rearranged stage and orchestra pit. The contractor 
was Bachus Engineering Company of Birmingham. 

On May 3,1980, Palmer Hall was rededicated, fifty years 
after the first dedication. Dr. Palmer’s grandson, the Reverend 
Richard B. Palmer of Colorado Springs, gave the invocation and 
dedicatory prayer. Dr. Palmer’s youngest daughter, Miss Lula 
Palmer of Montgomery, spoke of the pleasure it would have 
given her father to know that his memory was being perpetu¬ 
ated in the beautiful building which provided “for activities in 
all forms, such as the arts, religion, politics and current affairs.” 


Thomas Waverly Palmer 
( 1860 - 1926 ) 

Dr. Palmer, the third president and the man 
for whom Palmer Hall was named, came to 
Montevallo after many years in higher educa¬ 
tion in Alabama. He had graduated from the 
University of Alabama with degrees in both 
engineering and mathematics and had taught 
mathematics at his alma mater for many 
years, eventually becoming head of the 
department. In 1905, he was made Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, the position 
held when he was elected president of Ala¬ 
bama Girls’Industrial School in 1907. 

For all his experience in education, there 
had been nothing to prepare him for heading 
an industrial school. Recognizing this limita¬ 
tion, he spent the summer of 1907in visiting 
various schools that had programs similar to 
the one in Montevallo. 

Dr. Palmer was president for almost nine¬ 
teen years, the longest presidency in this 
school’s history. It was also the period of many 
changes. Alabama Girls’Industrial School 
gradually added years of college work and 
dropped high school courses until by 1922 it 
was Alabama College, the State College for 
Women, granting degrees. Shortly before Dr. 


Palmer’s death the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools granted the 
school full accreditation, the goal Dr. Palmer 
had worked toward for years. 

During the Palmer years the physical plant 
was greatly expanded. New buildings were 
erected to care for the increased enrollment 
and expanded programs: Bloch Hall, Peterson 
Hall (infirmary), Wills Hallfor the library, and 
Calkins. The first major fund drive, the so- 
called Million Dollar Drive (1924), raised the 
money to help build the new president’s home 
as well as Ramsay Hall, the high school and 
Palmer Hall. 

Many traditions and institutions also had 
their beginning in this era: College Night, the 
first newspaper, the yearbook, student govern¬ 
ment, the employment of student help on 
campus, and the first summer school. 

Dr. Palmer was a thorough scholar and a 
good administrator but he was also an affec¬ 
tionate, fun-loving, gregarious man. He loved 
a good joke; he was an excellent story-teller 
but according to his secretary, he never said 
an unkind word about anyone. At the hour of 
his funeral in Tuscaloosa, the students assem¬ 
bled in the chapel here and after a brief 
devotional sat thinking u ofwhy and how they 
loved him.” 
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V_ / Xjimsay Hall was built in 1925, from monies 

raised during the school’s “Million Dollar Drive” a campaign 
to augment capital improvement funding from the state. It was 
named for Mrs. Janet Erskine Ramsay, mother of Erskine Ram¬ 
say, one of the dlrive’s prominent benefactors. 

The second d ormitory built on the campus, it was designed 
by architect, John Davis of Warren, Knight, and Davis, and 
erected for $100,000. In the words of contemporary accounts, 
it was said “to surpass anything in the way of dormitory con¬ 
struction in the South.” Rooms to accomodate 200 students 
were of varying sizes and featured built-in vanities flanked 
by closets. 

The laying of the cornerstone on College Night, March 9, 
1925, was directed by the Grand Lodge of Masons of Alabama. 
The building was dedicated on Founders’ Day, October 12, 
1925, by Governor W. W. Brandon; the ceremonies, followed 
by a campus ba rbecue for 2000 guests, featured a number of 
speeches-on e of them by Mr. Ramsay-and a variety of musi¬ 
cal numbers, including a dedicatory song, lyrics by Judge W. H. 
Taylor, a member of the Board of Trustees. 

The building was used as a dormitory for upper-class women 
for a number of years, then by men, after coeducation came. 
For a couple of years Ramsay was idle, and in great need of 
repair. In March of 1979, based on plans drawn by Dampier 
Harris and Associates of Alabaster, bids were let for major reno¬ 
vation; Bachu s Engineering won the contract and 55 years 
after the $100',000 dormitory was built, over $900,000 was 
spent on its conversion from a dormitory to Ramsay Confer¬ 
ence Center amd Lodge. It was ready for occupancy in the late 
summer of 19’&0. 

The first floor of the building houses meeting rooms and 
several campus offices. The upper floors contain 39 double 
bedrooms with baths and a suite with kitchen facilities. The 
rooms are used by overnight guests and conference partici¬ 
pants; 25 to 3'0 organizations, such as the Alabama Library 
Association, Elderhostel, WCTU and the FBI hold meetings 
there each year. 


Janet Erskine Ramsay 

Little is recorded of Janet Ramsay's life. She 
was never famous, never a highly educated 
career woman. She was an immigrant and a 
wife and mother. It is through the generosity 
of her sons that her name is remembered at 
the University of Montevallo. She was born in 
Dunfermline, Scotland, and married Robert 
Ramsay in 1861. In 1863, she and her hus¬ 
band, his father and brothers, immigrated to 
Sbc Mile Ferry, Pennsylvania, where the men 
worked as miners. Her second son, Erskine, 
was born on September24,1864. The Ram¬ 
says prospered and a large family of children 
was raised to appreciate hard work, industry, 
education, and loyalty. 

Erskine Ramsay was indeed an exemplary 
product of such a loving, hard-working, 
ambitious household. His story is typical of 
the American dream—if not exactly from rags 
to riches, at least from an immigrant working 
class family to a position of wealth, power, and 
influence. His formal education was sketchy; 
his father trained him to be a miner, but he 
received additional schooling at St. Vincent's 
College in Westmoreland County, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, graduating from a commercial technical 
course in 1883. At the age of 19 he began his 
career in mining, as the superintendent of 
Monastery Mines. He came to Birmingham in 
1887as mining engineer for Pratt mines 
division of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. During his 15years with TCI, he 
received over 40 patents for devices and 
machines used in mining manufacturing. In 
1902, he became vice-president and chief 
engineer of the newly organized Pratt Consol¬ 
idated Coal Company. 

Throughout a long and active life, Ramsay's 
interests were varied. He was a leader in the 
Masons, Rotary, andKiwanis, and on the 
boards of over a half dozen businesses, includ¬ 
ing Alabama By-Products, Buffalo Rock, 
Avondale Mills , and First National Bank of 
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Birmingham. Although he never married, his 
concern for young people and their education 
was deep: he was a director of the Boys Clubs, 
president of the Birmingham Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and contributed to scholarship funds in 
Alabama and Pennsylvania. His generosity 
was renowned. Over his lifetime, it is esti¬ 
mated that he donated over $2,000,000 to an 
amazing variety of groups, institutions, and 
individuals. One of the institutions to benefit 
from his interest was Alabama College, which 
received a $100,000 contribution in the 1920's 
as part of its Million Dollar Drive to raise 
capital funds. As a result, Ramsay Dormitory 
was built and was named for his mother, Janet 
Erskine Ramsay. 

He was a much beloved man and a number 
of honors came his way. In 1911, he was a 
member of a commission sent to Europe by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines to study conditions 
there; during World War II he served on the 
National Committee on Coal Production. In 
1925, he was awarded the Birmingham News 
Loving Cup as the outstanding public servant 
of the year; he was named Birmingham’s Man 
of the Year for 1947. In 1934, he and a group 
of Americans, which included 
Birminghamian Victor Hanson, were invited 
to Italy to “observe developments of the 
Mussolini regime.” In 1937 he was awarded a 
gold medal by the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. In 1952, 
he received an honorary doctor of science 
degree from the University of Alabama. 

For a number of years his birthday parties 
were occasions for city-wide celebrations. At 
one party, over 3000 guests were present to 
share in an immense birthday cake, barbecue 
and Brunswick stew. The host clad in kilts of 
the Ramsay tartan was accompanied by a 
bagpiper. 

Mr. Ramsay died on August 15,1953, just a 
few weeks short of his 89th birthday. 
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were in the basement of Central Main. When the student 
body became too large to be seated there, another dining area 
was added in 1929 to the opposite side of the kitchen which 
served both. It was named for Miss Anna Irvin, dietician for 
thirty-two years before her retirement in 1952. 

With the coming of coeducation and the resulting increase 
in students, the facilities soon became inadequate. In 1959-60, 
plans were implemented to enlarge the facility and to turn it 
into a cafeteria. Basic work had been done earlier but the work 
on the kitchen itself had to be done in a brief five weeks 
between the end of summer school and the beginning of the 
fall semester. The old plumbing, wiring, fixtures and ceiling 
were removed and the whole area reconstructed. 

The fact that the job was completed in the allotted time was 
due chiefly to Aubrey C. Folsom, Director of Operations and 
Planning, the engineer who planned and supervised the pro¬ 
ject. Jones and Hardy of Montevallo did the construction and 
installed the new equipment. The building cost $115,000 and 
the new equipment $60,000. 

In 1977-78, dining facilities were again upgraded. Anna Irvin 
Hall was completely renovated and enlarged, a new kitchen 
was installed and the building separated from the Main Dining 
Room. In addition to adequate cafeteria facilities there are two 
private dining rooms for small groups. 

Architects were Renneker, Smith and Kirkwood and the 
contractor was Champion Construction Company. The final 
cost was $1,150,139. 

Main basement is presently being renovated for use by the 
Student & Affairs Division of the University. 


Miss Anna Irvin 

Miss Irvin, a native of Indiana, was Supervisor 
of Food Services at Alabama College from the 
spring of 1920 until her retirement in 1952. 
With degrees in Home Economics from both 
Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio and the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago and three years experience in 
the latter institution, she was highly qualified 
for the position in Montevallo. President 
Palmer expected close cooperation between 
the Food Services and the Home Economics 
Department. She was employed at a salary of 
$1500, plus room and board, for 12 months 
a year. 

When she retired in the spring of1952, the 
Board of Trustees adopted a resolution, that it 
express “to Miss Anna Irvin, Dietitian for 
Alabama College for thirty-two years, its 
lasting appreciation to her for all that she 
meant to the institution through her skillful 
and untiring direction of the food service of 


the college which had warmed the hearts as 
well as satisfied the appetites of hundreds 
upon hundreds of students, teachers, and 
visitors, giving the College an outstanding 
reputation for good food and happy living, 
and wishes for her andfor her sister, Miss 
Edna, (Miss Anna’s assistant) many years of 
happy reflection, good reading, and of being 
waited on.” 

A third of a century after her retirement, 
people throughout the state remember the 
homemade ice cream she served in vegetable 
bowls and her delicious whole wheat bread. 











in the 1920’s, and it is singularly appropriate that both of the 
buildings should sit aligned with each other as the two men 
who contributed to their construction were equally aligned in 
their philanthropic interests. Hanson Dormitory, designed by 
Warren, Knight and Davis, was built by A.C. Samford of Mont¬ 
gomery at a cost of $140,000. The State Legislature appropri¬ 
ated a portion of the money, which was supplemented by 
funds donated by Victor Hanson. 

There are 96 rooms in the dormitory which can accommo¬ 
date nearly 200 students. It is of Georgian design, with an 
exterior of red brick and stone trim. A handsome parlor with a 
piano and intimate seating areas grace the first floor. 

The building was opened on March 13,1929, and was dedi¬ 
cated the following Founders Day. Among the speakers were 
the president of the college, O.C. Carmichael, and its future 
president, A.F. Harman, and Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Hanson. 

Two years ago, the building was completely renovated: air- 
conditioning was added, the wiring was brought up to code, 
modern security measures were included and the public areas 
were refurnished. Today, each room in the hall also has a 
direct-dial telephone. 
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Weenona White Hanson 
(d. 1933) 

Weenona White was born in Uniontown, 
Alabama, the daughter of banker and planter 
Col Henry White. In additon to education at 
Dillwood Seminary at Anchorage, Kentucky, 
and the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston, she studied organ in New York. 
Following her marriage to Victor H. Hanson 
in 1897, she taught in Montgomery (where 
the Hansons made theirfirst home) and was 
the organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church there. 

After the Hansons moved to Birmingham in 
1909, Mrs. Hanson became actively involved 
in church, artistic, and club organizations. 

She was a charter member of the Indepen¬ 
dent Presbyterian Church and held office as 
president of its General Women's Organiza¬ 
tion. She was a member of the OldElyton 
Chapter of the D.A.P and an active member 
of the Nineteenth Century Literary Club. The 
greater part of her interest, however, lay in the 
field of music. She was the first president of 
the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs, 
which she aided in founding, and provided a 
number of music scholarships for students at 
Judson College in Marion, Alabama, and 
Agnes Scott Institute in Georgia. 

She died of a cerebral hemorrhage on 
January 14,1933. 

Victor Henry Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News, was born in Barnesville, 
Georgia, on January 15,1876. His father, 
Major Henry C. Hanson, was a newspaper 
editor and young Victor began his own news¬ 
paper career at an early age. When he was 11 
years old, he and two friends published a 
neighborhood paper, The City Item. Two 
years later he had sole responsibility for the 
paper and was even employing a grown man 
to set the type; when he was 14 he sold his 
office and equipmentfor over $2 , 000. He 
continued his newspaper career—at 16, he 
was soliciting advertising for The Atlanta 
Constitution, at 18 for the Baltimore World, at 


20for the Montgomery Advertiser. He stayed 
with the Advertiser for 13 years, riisingto 
advertising m mager. 

In 1909, he became vice-president and 
general manager of the Birmingham News 
and the next year bought the paperfrom the 
Rhodes estate to become publisher and 
president. He directed the development of the 
News from a small afternoon papier with a 
circulation ofl8,000 to a thriving giant. In 
1927, he bought the Birmingham Age Herald, 
and for a time owned the Montgomery Adver¬ 
tiser as wen His business interests also 
included the Huntsville Times amd WSKN 
radio station. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Harrison was a 
highly respectedman. In 1927, Qrover C. Hall 
of the Advertiser; wrote of him, “fair and 
generous to a fault ... The public welfare has 
a definite hold or his conscience „ and his 
courage which we know has been put to 
severe tests, is genuine.... The surest qualities 
of this man are to be found in the history of 
his fightfo r civilization and common decency 
in the life of the people of Alabama- this 
country has witnessed no more valorous 
and glorious spectacle in recent years than 
Victor Hanson’s war on the Ku Khix Klan in 
Alabama.” 

Hanson did net neglect what He sa w as his 
duty to charitabk causes. He was; active in his 
support of a number of them—th<e Crippled 
Children's Clinic, Tuberculosis Association, 
Boys Club, Birmingham Children \ 's Hospital. 
He also established a scholarship* plan to 
enable a number of students to study each 
year at Alabama colleges. In the T 920’s, his 
substantial contribution to this in stitution 
enabled the college to build a dormitory, 
which was named for his wife. 

Mr. Hanson diid March 7,1945. 
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V^/t is ironic that the smallest named building originally 
was meant to be the most imposing. In early 1930 the site was 
cleared and ground broken for a gymnasium to be named for 
Governor Bibb Graves. It was to be completed by the following 
September 15. The building, 314 x 60 feet, was to contain a 
gymnasium and a standard sized swimming pool. It was never 
built because of the economic crash. 

The Physical Education Department still needed a building. 
There was federal money for many kinds of structures but not 
gymnasiums. Since there were funds available for airplane 
hangers, Alabama College applied for a hanger. Work on it 
began March 23,1935. The total cost was $16,209.08, all of 
which was borne by the federal government. The interior was 
finished for physical education classes. 

The adjacent landing field was never finished and the federal 
authorities authorized the college to use the space in any way 
they chose. 

Today, it houses recently renovated Faculty offices, a weight 
room and the dance studio. 


Bibb Graves 
( 1873 - 1942 ) 

Governor Bibb Graves, for whom Bibb Graves 
hall is named, was a two-term chief executive, 
serving from 1927-1931 and 1935-1939. He 
was a close friend of President A.F. Harman. 

Born in Montgomery County, Alabama, he 
grew up in Texas but later returned to his 
native state. Probably the best educated 
governor this state has had, he had degrees in 
both engineering and law from the University 
of Alabama and law degrees from the 
Univeristy of Texas and Yale University 
(Phi Beta Kappa). 

As governor he was a supporter of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
He was considered a Progressive and in his 
two terms he represented the progressive 
forces in the state to the dismay of the ultra 
conservatives. 

Under his leadership the Legislature estab¬ 
lished the Highway Department, appropriated 
money for the construction of the Mobile 
Docks, created the Child Welfare Depart¬ 
ment, abolished the convict-lease system and 
gave the state its first public health service. 

But it was in the field of education that he 
made what is considered his greatest contri¬ 
bution. Early in his first term the Legislature 
appropriated $25,000,000for public schools 


and the state institutions of higher learning, 
the largest school appropriation to date. This 
provided for a lengthened school term of 
seven months. Concerned with better teacher 
training, the governor was instrumental in 
raising four white normal schools to teacher 
college status with authority to grant degrees. 
Two such schools for black students were 
improved, the one in Montgomery and the 
other at Normal. It has been said he was an 
excellent governor but an expensive one. 

Graves was an excellent orator and cam¬ 
paigner and a good diplomat at handling 
conflicts among factions in the Legislature. 
These were needed skills for he had opposi¬ 
tion. Early in his career he had joined the Ku 
Klux Klan and at the time of his election as 
governor was Grand Dragon of the Alabama 
Klan, an office he immediately resigned. His 
former connection, however, continued to 
haunt him. He was “a man who stood like 
colossus, his feet planted on the opposite 
foundations of a new progressivism and a 
close association with the most reactionary 
terrorist organization ever to appear in 
America, (the KKK).” 
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V^_^omer Hall is named for Braxton Bragg Comer, the 
“educational governor” from 1905 to 1911. It was dedicated on 
April 25,1940 along with Tutwiler Hall. Mr. Donald Comer, 
son of the former governor, made the dedicatory address in 
which he recounted his father’s distinquished career and his 
support of Alabama College. 

It was the second building built for purely academic pur¬ 
poses. At different times it has housed most departments 
except Home Economics. At the present, the departments of 
English, foreign languages, social work, and psychology, both 
classrooms and offices, are in Comer. There is also a small audi¬ 
torium used for lectures, films, and an occasional public meet¬ 
ing. A walkway on second floor connects Comer with Morgan 
Hall next door. 

Comer has three special rooms. One is the Harbert Writing 
Room on the third floor, financed by the generosity of John M. 
Harbert III. Since 1979 students from all disciplines are encour¬ 
aged to use the center to develop their writing skills. 

A second special room is the English Commons room on the 
second floor, a study and meeting place for English majors and 
other serious students. It is an inviting place with comfortable 
furniture, original paintings and outstanding magazines. 

The Language Laboratory on the first floor, dedicated on 
Founder’s Day October 8,1987, was financed in part by a 
generous donation from the Merchants and Planters Bank. The 
total cost will exceed $40,000.00. The bid was let to Holt 
Audio-Video, Inc. of Birmingham. The state-of-the-art Sony 
electronic equipment is expected to improve greatly the teach¬ 
ing of languages. 

Both Comer and Tutwiler Halls were financed with federal 
WPA loans. Warren, Davis, and Knight, Birmingham, were the 
architects; Upchurch Construction Company was the contrac¬ 
tor. The bids for the two buildings totaled $237,940; for Comer 
$112,479 and Tutwiler $125,461. With furnishings, the two 
cost between $300,000 and $400,000. 


Braxton Bragg Comer 
( 1848 - 1927 ) 

Mr. Comer, one of the outstanding governors 
of this state, lived in one of the most stirring 
periods in Alabama history. Born into a promi¬ 
nent, well-educated and religious family in 
Barbour County (1848), he was a cadet at the 
University of Alabama when it was destroyed 
by General Croxton. After the war he com¬ 
pleted his education, graduating with honors 
from Emory and Henry College in Virginia. 

Although social, political and economic 
conditions after the war were chaotic, he 
became one of the largest landowners and 
cotton planters in the eastern part of the 
state. Because of malarial conditions in Bar¬ 
bour County, he moved his family to North 
Alabama, first to Anniston in 1896 and then to 
Birmingham. However, he never lost interest 
in nor love for his plantations. 

In his new locations he became interested 
in milling, banking and eventually in textiles. 
The first of his Avondale Mills was built in 
1897. The company grew steadily until by 
1982 it had nine plants in several cities. The 
Comer family remained active in the general 
operation of the company until July 1986 
when it was sold to Walton Monroe Mills of 
Georgia. 

B.B. Comer's business interests brought him 
into a head-on conflict with railroads over 
rates. He had learned to his dismay that it cost 
more to ship a bale of cotton from Cullman to 
Birmingham than from Mobile to Germany. 
Consequently ; he organized a movement 
against unfair rates, was elected to the Public 
Service Commission in 1904 and two years 
later, in 1906, to the governor’s office on a 
railroad reform platform. 

As governor he worked to strenghten the 
Public Service Commission; he signed Ala¬ 
bama’s first prohibition law. He saw in Muscle 


Shoals great potential for the economic 
growth of North Alabama. Concerned with 
inequalities in justice for the affluent and the 
poor, he started a movement that led to the 
creation of a Pardon and Parole Board. How¬ 
ever, his chief interests seem to have been in 
education. 

In his inaugural address, he stressed the 
importance of education from the common 
schools which furnished the “arterial life 
blood for the state ” to the University. He 
urged greater support for several specific 
institutions, among them the Girls’ Industrial 
School which was “accomplishing much 
more than its founders ever dreamed of.” In 
recognition of his support of higher educa¬ 
tion, there is a building named for him not 
only on the Montevallo campus but also at 
Auburn and Tuscaloosa. 

Mr. Comer’s political career ended with a 
shortterm in the United States Senate to 
which Governor Thomas E. Kilby appointed 
him at the death of Senator John H. Bankhead 
in 1920. Although urged to run for a full term 
he chose instead to devote his remaining 
years to his plantation affairs. As his son 
wrote, “He rode again over the same land of 
his youth, fished in the same streams and 
hunted over the same fields as during his 
boyhood days.”He died in 1927. 
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for many years, only women in their last year lived there. 
However, in more recent times lower classmen have been 
housed there also. 

Tutwiler and Comer Hall were built with federal WPA funds; 
Warren, Davis, and Knight were the architects for both and 
Upchurch Construction Company erected the buildings at the 
same time. The bid for Tutwiler was $125,461. 

Attractive features of this residence are the large and beauti¬ 
fully decorated parlors on either side of the entrance. 

At the dedication ceremonies on April 25,1940, Gessner T. 
McCorvey spoke of the life and work of his aunt, Miss Julia 
Tutwiler, for whom the building is named. 

Two years ago, the building was completely renovated: air- 
conditioning was added, the wiring was brought up to code, 
modern security measures were included and the public areas 
were refurnished. Today, each room in the hall also has a 
direct-dial telephone. 
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Miss Julia Tutwiler 
( 1841 - 1916 ) 

Miss Julia Tutwiler was the unani¬ 
mous choice to be the first president 
of the Alabama Girls' Industrial 
School in Montevallo. However, she 
never served in that capacity. The 
Legislation had authorized the 
establishment of the school but 
could not be persuaded to appropri¬ 
ate more than $15,000per year for 
the running of it. Since Miss Tutwiler 
had insistedfrom the beginning that 
AGIS must be equal in quality to the 
best such schools, she maintained 
that the sum simply was not enough. 
Also, she found little in Montevallo to 
encourage her. It is reported that on 
her only visit here, she foundfewer 
-than a hundred white people but 
plenty of red gullies. When in 1896 
the Board of Trustees decided to 
open the school without delay, Miss 
Tutwiler resigned because she was 
already obligated to Livingston 
Normal School for the year. Thus, left 
without a president in late summer 
1896, the Trustees turned to Captian 
H.C. Reynolds, a business man, to 
open the school. 

The niggardliness of the Legisla¬ 
ture and the procrastination of the 
Trustees cost the new school the 
services of the best educated and 
best qualified woman in the state. 

The famous daughter of a famous 
father (Henry Tutwiler), she had 
attended her father's outstanding 
Greene Springs Academy where she 
and her sisters studied on the same 
level with the male students. Having 
a talent for languages, she later 
studied in Philadelphia, at Vassar 
College and Washington and Lee 
College. In the 1870's she spent 
three years in Europe, mostly at the 


Diakonessen Anstalt, at Kaiserwerth, 
Germany. Here she saw education 
for many different groups in one 
institution, carried out with the 
newest methods of pedagogy. Here 
she saw vocational training for the 
first time; it convinced her that this 
was the kind of education the girls of 
her state needed. 

On her return to Alabama, she 
taught at many schools and colleges. 
Her longest tenure was at Livingston 
Normal School where she was 
principal from 1888 until her retire¬ 
ment in 1910. Gradually she 
improved the offerings of her school 
but it troubled her that her girls could 
not attend the University of Alabama 
where they could earn degrees. So in 
characteristic fashion, she 
“attacked" the authorities to admit 
some of her best young women to 
the University. In 1890, as an experi¬ 
ment, she was allowed to enroll six of 
them, all carefully screened as to 
character and ability. Not only did 
they do well but also they won all 
the highest awards in the whole 
student body! 

This was a triumph for both Miss 
Tutwiler and the young women of 
the state. However, she still believed 
the state needed a school where 
young women could learn a skill that 
would enable them to earn their own 
living. As she observed, there were 
more women than men in this state 
so all women could not expect to be 
supported by husbands. Hence, the 
need to be economically self- 
supporting was important. The act 
passed in 1893 establishing Alabama 
Girls' Industrial was the culmination 
of a long campaign Miss Julia had 
waged toward that end. 


She engaged in other activities th 
brought honor to herself and her 
state. She held several high offices i 
the National Educational Associatic 
where she often read papers on ne\ 
methods of education, including 
industrial training. She battled cone 
dons in jails and prisons and, amop 
other reforms, she succeeded in 
getting separate quarters for the 
female prisoners. She fought to get 
the convict-lease system abolished 
but did not live to see it done in 192i 
Deeply religious, she taught Bible 
classes in jails and prisons, becomir 
known as the “angel of the prisons.' 
She had great sympathy for the 
needy, to whom, some thought, she 
was overly generous. 

At the 1893 World's Fair she was a 
member of the Congress of Repre¬ 
sentative Women of the World and a 
judge at the liberal arts exhibit there 
She wrote many articles, short 
stories, and poems (including “Ala¬ 
bama " the state song) which 
appeared in both English and Amen 
can publications. 

Miss Tutwiler has been honored ir 
many ways: the senior women's 
residence hall here (as well as build¬ 
ings at other colleges) is namedfor 
her; at the American Association of 
University Women headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. she is the only 
southerner whose likeness appears 
on a panel representing famous 
American women. In 1970she, 
Helen Keller and Hallie Farmer were 
the first inductees into the newly 
established Alabama Women's Hall 
of Fame atjudson College. She was 
truly a remarkable woman. 
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started in 1931 at what was then Alabama College. For the first 
quarter century it was housed in a small frame dwelling on the 
site of the present-day Carmichael Library. In 1954-55, how¬ 
ever, an “ultra modern world for little people” was built in a 
grove of trees northwest of Comer Hall. Warren, Knight, and 
Davis of Birmingham were the architects and Jones and Hardy 
of Montevallo the contractors. 

The building is primarily for children and everything is built 
on a scale suitable for children from 2'/2 to 5 years of age. 
There are play facilities, both indoors and out, sleeping areas, a 
kitchen and bathrooms. Children are accepted in small num¬ 
bers. In 1987 there are six who are 2'/2 and 3 years old and 
twelve who are 4 and 4'/2. They attend on a staggered 
schedule. 

The center also serves as a laboratory for training and 
research in early childhood development, a rapidly growing 
field with more and more majors. 

This program is a part of the Department of Home Eco¬ 
nomics. It has a rather unusual history. It was started in 1931 by 
Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, a native of Australia who, however, 
had degrees from American universities, including a Ph.D. 
from Yale. She stayed only a year and Miss Ethel Bickham was 
hired to replace her in 1932, retiring in 1965. Mrs. Kathryn 
Turner took over the directorship that year and is still in the 
same position. So in effect the center has had only two direc¬ 
tors in more than half a century. 
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uring the first year of coeducation men students 
were housed in temporary quarters but by the beginning of 
the second year Napier Hall was ready for occupancy. 

Napier Hall was not only the first residence hall for male 
students but it was also the first building on campus named for 
a living person. By special action of both the Board of Trustees 
and the Legislature, the building was named for Thomas H. 
Napier, popular dean of the college from 1926 to 1952. Nam¬ 
ing and dedicating the building were the highlights of Found¬ 
ers’ Day 1957. 

Napier Hall, a three story red brick structure, faces across 
Oak Street toward Main Hall. It was modern in every way, 
being the first completely air-conditioned dormitory on cam¬ 
pus, to the envy of the girls who then had no such luxury. 

There is an apartment for a house director and ample spare 
room for recreation. Today, it has a renovated, refurnished 
parlor and direct-dial telephones in every room. 

The structure was financed from the sale of Alabama College 
Revenue Bonds. The architects were Smith, Sherlock, and 
Adams; the contractor was the A.W. Talbert Company of 
Selma, who took the bid for $600,000. The furnishings added 
$40,000 to the total cost. 


Thomas Hewell Napier 
( 1881 - 1961 ) 

Dr. Napier was dean of Alabama College for 
twenty-six eventful years, 1926-1952. Coming 
to Montevallo at the same time Dr. Carmi¬ 
chael did, he stayed throughout Dr. Carmi¬ 
chael's presidency, and those of Presidents 
Harman and Caldwell. He retired in 1952 in 
the midst of many honors. 

Dean Napier was a Kentuckian, a graduate 
of Southern Normal College, Bowling Green 
and Peabody College where he had earned 
both his master's and doctor's degrees. Begin¬ 
ning with small town schools in his native 
state, he spent his whole adult life in educa¬ 
tion. Immediately before coming to Mon¬ 
tevallo he had been chairman of the 
education department at Livingston State 
College. At Montevallo, in addition to his 
administrative duties, he taught courses in the 
psychology department; he believed every 
member of the administration should do 
likewise in order to keep in touch with stu¬ 
dents in the classroom. 

But Dean Napier had interests other than 
academic. He was an active Methodist, a 
member of the Montevallo First United Meth¬ 
odist Church until his death, and held impor¬ 


tant positions in the larger church, among 
them Chairman of the Conference Board of 
Christian Education. Often people have 
observed that he was different from most 
educators for he was also a good business 
man, serving as president of the Merchants 
and Planters Bank for many years. He took a 
leading part in the local Masonic Lodge and 
often represented it on public occasions. 

His educational and public services made 
him a prominent citizen. However, he will be 
remembered the longest for his loving person¬ 
ality and sympathetic nature. The hunderds of 
u his girls" at Alabama College loved him to a 
degree never equalled in the history of this 
institution. Probably their affection for him 
was best expressed in the dedication of The 
Montage to him in 1951-52: 

When we were in trouble, he sympathized 
with us; 

When we needed advice, his strong hand 
guided us; 

When we could not see into the future, his 
wise eyes pierced the gloomy depths of 
uncertainty for us. 
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\) fter a quarter of a century using Bibb Graves 
Hall for the classes in health, physical education and recreation 
(which was never adequate for the department’s needs), the 
department formally opened a new gymnasium on December 
5,1964. It was an exciting afternoon and evening with a band 
concert, a barbecue and dedicatory address at the gym by 
Governor George Wallace. The opening basketball game was 
between the Montevallo Falcons and John Marshall University 
of Atlanta. The Falcons won. 

The 30,000 square foot building was designed by Pearson, 
Little and Narrows, architects of Montgomery, and built by 
Lynn H. Blair Construction Company of Alexander City at a 
cost of $287,000. 

The building has, in addition to classrooms, offices and the 
usual showers and lockers, and a basketball court with bleach¬ 
ers which easily seat 2,000 spectators. 

The building was dedicated to the memory of Miss Geneva 
Myrick and named for her on October 10,1967. A little more 
than a decade later, it was renovated, in part, and now has such 
new features as a modern exercise room and offices for UM’s 
Health and Wellness Program. 


Geneva Myrick 
(1915-1966) 

Miss Geneva Myrick, for whom the gymna¬ 
sium was named, was Professor in the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at Alabama College. She passed 
away on May 30,1966 after a very brief illness. 
A graduate of the institution, she had been on 
the faculty for fifteen years. 

In addition to her heavy teaching load, Miss 
Myrick found time to work with many profes¬ 
sional organizations. She served at different 
times as vice-president and then president of 
the Alabama Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) and was 
the recipient of its State Honor Award. She 
also found time to serve as advisor in many 


sports in the Southeast and as a committee 
chairman of the Southern District for Physical 
Education for College Women. 

“Her zest for life characterized her numer¬ 
ous areas of service in church, community, 
and civic organizations, in student life and 
alumni affairs at Alabama College, a dedicated 
leader, an enthusiastic teacher, a generous 
and gracious person, her untimely death is 
[was] a great loss to the physical education 
profession, to Alabama College and to the 
Alumni Association,” the Birmingham News 
said of her at her death. 
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resident D.P. Culp, members of the Board of Trustees 
and local civic officials turned the first spadefull of dirt for the 
student union building in September 1964. The building was 
ready for occupancy a year later, September 1965, and named 
for Dr. Hallie Farmer in appropriate ceremonies on October 12, 
1967. Miss Nina Miglionico, member of Birmingham City 
Council, made the dedicatory remarks, recounting the contri¬ 
butions Dr. Farmer had made as a faculty member and as chair¬ 
man of the Social Sciences from 1927 until 1956, and as a 
citizen of Alabama. Miss Josephine Eddy, professor of Home 
Economics Emeritus, unveiled the plaque in the foyer. 

The architects of the building were Pearson, Little and Nar¬ 
rows of Montgomery; the contractor, Patterson and Aired of 
Clanton. The total cost was $490,000. 

The two-story brick building houses facilities for most of the 
extracurricular phases of the students’ lives, the book store, 
post office, snack bar with large-screen TV set, bowling alley, a 
lounge with large-screen TV set, student government offices 
and an audio-visual room. Understandably it is a beehive of 
activity many hours of the day. It was renovated, in part, in the 
early 1980s. 


Hallie Farmer 
( 1891 - 1960 ) 

The Student Union Building (familiarly called 
the SUB) is namedfor Dr. Hallie Farmer who 
was head of the Social Science Department 
from 1027until her retirement in 1056. Before 
coming to Alabama she had taught in public 
schools in Illinois and her native Indiana and 
at Ball State University and had earned a Ph.D. 
degree in history and political science at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In Alabama she became the champion of 
many causes, giving leadership to women’s 
oganizations, especially Business and Profes¬ 
sional Women’s Clubs and the American 
Association of University Women. In both 
organizations she held top state positions and 
in AAUW even national offices. She was, as 
the Birmingham News stated in her obituary, 

“the undisputed champion of this state 's 
political-minded”and when she “aimed her 
guns” at specific legislative reforms or issues 
that pertained to the rights of women “reper¬ 
cussions were usually heard from one end of 
the state to the other.” Working through the 
major women !s organization in what is now 
being called “networking,”Dr. Farmer led 
statewide drives for poll tax reform, prison 
reform, jury service for women. To formalize 
this system she was instrumental in establish¬ 
ing the Joint Legislative Council through 
which women could speak with a unified 
voice. She strongly advocated keeping in 
touch with elected officials. Often she said to 
audiences, “writeyour Congressman,”and 
maintained that letters did make a difference. 


On campus she was an acknowledged 
leader in an unusually strong faculty. There 
was no phase of faculty or student life that she 
did not touch in some way. She expected 
much of her students and she gave much. To 
her, political science was more than the 
contents of a text book, it was participation in 
public life. Therefore, she urged her students 
(all women at the time) to vote, and run for 
office. One of her slogans was “The time is 
long past when Alabama can afford to be run 
on only half its brains, the men’s.” Under her 
example and encouragement, many of her 
students have assumed places of leadership in 
their communities. On a questionnaire sent 
to Alumni, Dr. Farmer, Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
and Miss Myrtle Brooke were named as the 
faculty members who had had the greatest 
impact on them. 

Dr.Farmer has been honored in many ways: 
Alumna of the year at Ball State, Women of 
Achievement by Alabama Business and Profes¬ 
sional Women’s Clubs, an honorary degree 
from Alabama College. She, Helen Keller and 
Julia Tutwiler, were the first inducted into the 
Alabama Women f s Hall of Fame at Judson 
College. At her death in 1960, friends estab¬ 
lished a scholarship for a senior majoring in 
one of the social sciences. These Farmer 
scholars have been a credit to their alma 
mater, themselves, and to the memory of 
Dr. Farmer. 

Founders 1 Day in 1984 was dedicated to her 
memory and funds have been raised to estab¬ 
lish an endowed lectureship in the Social 
Sciences named for her. 











he largest structure erected during the presidency of 
Dr. Howard M. Phillips was a second residence hall for men, 
later named for Nelson O. Fuller, the long-time and faithful 
member of the Board of Trustees. It was the first of several 
buildings on the westside of the campus. Built on essentially 
the same plan as Napier Hall, it had less recreational space but 
more rooms; it has quarters for 202 students and a house 
director. 

It was ready for occupants in the fall of 1961 but was not 
dedicated nor named until Founders’ Day, October 10,1967. 
Mrs. W.C. Densmore, Jr., daughter of Mr. Fuller, unveiled the 
plaque at the dedication. 

Myrick and Farmer Halls were also dedicated the same day. 
Dr. Phillips, who had been responsible for getting all three 
projects in motion, made the convocation address. 

Today, Fuller Hall has refurnished public areas and a direct- 
dial telephone in every room. 



Nelson Fuller 

Nelson Fuller is a good example of the dedi¬ 
cated trustee of whom Alabama College/ 
University of Montevallo has had several. 
Fuller, a native and lifelong resident of Cen- 
treville and a lawyer by profession, was on the 
Board of Trustees for twenty four years (1939- 
1963), the last twelve as chairman of the 
Board. During that nearly quarter of a century, 
he had witnessed and helped to negotiate 
many changes on campus: coeducation, a 
graduate program, new buildings and several 
new and innovative programs. His term 
spanned four presidential administrations. 
Administrative officers, faculty and students 
had great respect for him, especially for 
“doing only what he felt was best for the 
college as a whole.” 


The college community as a whole knew 
little of the behind-the-scenes battles he 
fought to maintain high academic standards 
and the dignity of the college. Only after the 
governor had replaced him on the Board did 
even the faculty learn of the strong stands he 
had taken on issues that concerned them all. 

While there was anxiety and sadness at 
what might happen without his strong leader¬ 
ship, these fears proved to be without founda¬ 
tion. Governor Wallace appointed Wales 
Wallace, attorney from Columbiana, to the 
Board in Fuller’s place. He proved to be the 
same loyal and capable president of the Board 
that his predecessor had been. 
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fold purpose of this institution. As one of the early presidents 
expressed it, the aim of this school was to train “both the head 
and the hand.” This principle has never been abandoned, only 
modified. For example, the present mission statement says, in 
brief, that the goal is to provide “affordable, geographically 
accessible” experience of high quality with a strong emphasis 
on liberal arts studies designed for the intellectual and personal 
growth in “pursuit of useful employment.” 

The house was built as a Home Economics laboratory and 
residence, where students could learn the principles of home 
management in a home-like environment. There was an 
apartment for the faculty house director, four bedrooms for 
students, a kitchen and dining room with the best equipment, 
plus rooms for entertaining. It was a practical but gracious 
home, dedicated and named in honor of Elizabeth Baldwin 
Hill on May 6,1969. 

However, as society and technology changed, so did home 
economics and fewer and fewer students enrolled in this field. 
Consequently, in the summer of 1987 the building was reno¬ 
vated and refurnished as a center for the various honor groups 
on campus. 

If up to this time, Hill Hall had served the purposes of the 
“hand,” it now provides a home for the programs that encour¬ 
age the intellect—the “head.” It houses the Center for Excel¬ 
lence in Undergraduate Education and three other 
university-wide programs—General Education, Academic 
Development and Honors. It has classrooms and study areas 
for Honor students and facilities for the Academic Develop¬ 
ment program. Bedrooms have been turned into faculty 
offices. The house directory apartment will be the residence of 
the visiting Vacca Eminent Scholars. It is expected to become 
the intellectual hub of the University. 


Elizabeth Baldwin Hill, d, 1961 

MEMORIAL 

With deep sorrow the faculty of Alabama 
College records the death of one of the ablest 
trustees of the college and one of its staunch¬ 
est and most enthusiastic friends. Elizabeth 
Baldwin Hill (Mrs. James Fitts Hill) was for 
twenty five consecutive years a member of the 
Board of Trustees, having been first appointed 
by Governor Graves, commissioned for a 
second term by Governor Folsom upon the 
earnest request of the President, and then 
recently reappointed for a third term by 
Governor Patterson. 

Throughout these years of service Mrs. Hill 
demonstrated unfailingly her interest in and 
loyalty to Alabama College, its faculty, staff, 
students, and alumni by her faithful attend¬ 
ance at meetings of the Board of Trustees, her 


personal efforts in behalf of the college, and 
her constant vigilance in all matters affecting 
the welfare of the college. 

Moreover, she established with the Trustees 
over the years an enviable reputation for 
sound judgment, fora calm and rational 
approach to problems, for recognized fairness 
in dealing with all persons, for absolute 
integrity in reaching decisions, and for com¬ 
plete fearlessness in supporting them once 
they were reached. 

To their sense of profound loss to the col¬ 
lege and to the State in the death of Mrs. Hill 
the members of the Alabama College faculty 
add deep sympathy for the members of her 
family. 

ACTION OF ALABAMA COLLEGE FACULTY 
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V_y \arman Hall, or the Science Building, was 

designed by Evan M. Terry and was constructed by Jones and 
Hardy contractors at a cost of $1,100,000 for the building and 
furnishings. It was completed in early 1968. The building 
departs somewhat from the others on campus in that it is built 
around a courtyard landscaped with native plants. In the court¬ 
yard there is also a large 8-ton geode, found in northwest 
Shelby County in 1965 and donated to the University by 
Shook and Fletcher Mining Company and the Shelby County 
Highway Department. The total area of the building is 52,722 
square feet and features several large lecture rooms, fourteen 
combination laboratory-lecture rooms and seven special 
laboratories. 

The building was dedicated on May 6,1969, and is named 
for Dr. Arthur F. Harman, president of Alabama College from 
1935 to 1947. 
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Dr. Arthur Fort Harman 
( 1875 - 1948 ) 

Dr. Harman, for whom the science building is 
named, was the fifth president of Alabama 
College. A South Carolinian by birth, a fact in 
which he took considerable pride, he styled 
himself “a traditional Southerner who 
belongs to a lost generation.” He could have 
said that he was also a poet, a scholar, a 
philosopher and an idealist. 

But first and foremost, he was a public 
school man. He had spent his adult life in 
education in Alabama. Beginning as class¬ 
room teacher at Brewton Institute, he had 
held principalships at Centreville, Decatur, 
Florence and Selma and had been superin¬ 
tendent of schools in Montgomery County. 

He became State Superintendent of Educa¬ 
tion when Governor Bibb Graves appointed 
him to fill an unexpired term (1Q2Q) and to 
which he was elected in his own right for a 
full term. He had held many positions in 
school circles, including the presidency of the 
Alabama Educational Association, and was in 
frequent demand as a speaker. He was 
regarded as a good school man. 

When Dr. Palmer died in 1926, Dean O.C. 
Carmichael was elected to fill the vacancy. 
The transition had been exceedingly smooth. 
When Dr. Carmichael left for Vanderbilt 
University in 1935, students, alumnae and a 

majority of the faculty fully expected Dean T. 

H. Napier, by the same logical succession, to 


become the next president. However, Gover¬ 
nor Graves and a majority of the Board of 
Trustees felt otherwise and chose Dr. Harman. 
He was the first politically appointed presi¬ 
dent of Alabama College. 

Dr. Harman’s twelve years (1935-1947) 
spanned the depression and World War II 
when there was little money to be had from 
the state. However, there was New Deal 
money for building Comer and Tutwiler Halls 
and Bibb Graves Gymnasium, and for expand¬ 
ing the library and renovating Reynolds Hall. It 
was WPA money and labor that made possible 
the laying of the brick walks and drives which 
have become a sort of 1 Trademark ” of the 
campus. 

Dr. Harman inherited a strong faculty from 
the Palmer-Carmichael administration. He 
was eager to strengthen it further by requiring 
those who did not have doctorates to attend 
summer school or travel one summer 
in three. 

One of the legacies that Dr. Harman left to 
Alabama College was a beautiful campus. 
Both he and Mrs. Harman loved trees, 
flowers, and grass; it was she who turned the 
president’s home into Flowerhill. It was part 
of the president’s philosophy “that by educat¬ 
ing the mind in an environment of truth and 
beauty, the sordid side of life can finally be 
removed and the tragic futility of war 
recognized.” 
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v —y he mid 1960’s were years of a number of building 
projects, three simultaneous ones being the new library, sci¬ 
ence building, and home management laboratory. For over 
forty years, the library was located in Wills Hall, a beautiful 
example of early twentieth century architecture, but hope¬ 
lessly overcrowded as to space for books and services. 

During the administration of Dr. D.P. Culp, Birmingham 
architect Evan M Terry was awarded the contract of designing 
these new buildings, and the Montevallo firm of Jones and 
Hardy Contractors was the low bidder for construction. The 
three story library building featured a distinctive entrance 
ramp, a spacious, well-lighted interior with 52,000 square feet 
of floor space, seating for 850 users, shelving for 280,000 
books, an auditorium, and enclosed seminar and group 
study rooms. 

Over the space of a weekend in 1968, books were moved 
from the old library to the new by students (and a few faculty 
members), and on February 19, the move was completed. 

The library was named for Oliver Cromwell Carmichael, 
fourth president of the college, and was dedicated, concur¬ 
rently with the science building and home management labo¬ 
ratory, on Honors Day, May 6,1969. W.J. Kennedy, chairman 
emeritus of the Chemistry Department, made the dedicatory 
remarks. 


Oliver Cromwell Carmichael 
( 1891 - 1966 ) 

The fourth president of Alabama College was 
a man whose background was richly varied 
and full of promise. A native of Goodwa ter, 
Alabama, and twice a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama lBA 1911, MA 1914), he was 
selected as a Rhodes scholar in 1914. Before 
he completed his studies at Oxford, however, 
he was asked to accompany Herbert Hoover 
to Belgium to organize the work of the 
Belgian Relief Commission. He served in the 
army during World War I. Later he taught 
foreign languages at the University of Ala¬ 
bama, Florence Normal School, and Central 
High School in Birmingham, and was princi¬ 
pal of Woodlawn High School before becom¬ 
ing Dean of Alabama College in 1922. 

Dr. Carmichael was a popular choice as 
President, not least with the students, who 
celebrated his election in 1926 with bell¬ 
ringing and snake dance. He served ably as 
dean of the college; as chairman of the Mil¬ 
lion Dollar Drive, a fund raising endeavor; and 
as acting president during the last few months 
of Dr. Palmer's life. 

During his administration, several major 
buildings were completed: Hanson Dormitory, 


Palmer Hall, and other projects funded in part 
by the Million Dollar Drive. 

Dr. Carmichael was dedicated to more than 
brick and mortar; his vision was for Alabama 
College to become one of the finest women’s 
colleges in the nation. He dedicated himself 
to attracting superior students and teachers to 
the school. Thus began what has been called 
the “golden age” of Alabama College, with 
an outstanding youngfaculty—imaginative, 
vigorous, andfilled with zealfor thefuther- 
ance of higher education. 

Such talent and drive did not go unrecog¬ 
nized. In the spring of 1935, to the disappoint¬ 
ment of students, faculty, and Board, 
Carmichael resigned to become Dean of the 
Graduate School and the Senior College at 
Vanderbilt University; after only a year in that 
position he was made vice chancellor, and in 
1937, chancellor. In 1946, he became the 
Executive Associate of the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion, and in 1953, President of the University 
of Alabama. Dr. Carmichael died in 1966. 











’ ew Women’s Dormitory and Fuller Annex, as 
they were called in the beginning, were both designed by the 
same architect, Evan M. Terry, built at the same time (1968-69) 
and by the same contractor, G.C. Colyer Company of Annis¬ 
ton. The low bid for the two dormitories was $1,088,583. 
While they were quite different in appearance, both were of 
red brick and were located on the west side of the campus. 
Each room in both has a private bath. 

Brooke Hall, named for Miss Myrtle Brooke, has an elevator, 
four stories with space for 211 girls and an apartment for the 
House Director. After it had been in use for nearly a decade it 
was finally dedicated on Founders’ Day 1978 and named for 
Miss Brooke, who had initiated training for social workers in 
this state at Alabama College. Mrs. Virginia R. Jones, head of 
the Social Work Department, presided at the dedication and 
relocation of a portrait of Miss Brooke, painted by Virginia 
Barnes, which had hung in Reynolds Hall since 1945. 

Today, the stately residence hall has direct-dial telephones in 
every room. 


Miss Myrtle Brooke 
(d. 1948) 

Miss Brooke, for whom the newest residence 
hall for women is named, was one of the 
outstanding members of the faculty from 
1908 until her retirement in 1944. She came 
to what was then Alabama Girls’Industrial 
School to teach classes in psychology, ethics 
and logic. However, as the nature and direc¬ 
tion of the school changed so did the position 
of Miss Brooke. Of all her services to the 
college, the county and state (and there were 
many) without doubt her most important 
contribution was the development of an 
undergraduate program in social work at 
Alabama College. This, like many others, grew 
in response to a need. State law required 
school attendance officers and later welfare 
workers, but there was no place to train them. 
Alabama College, already with a Department 
of Sociology which Miss Brooke chaired, was 
fitted to provide the training for such workers. 
Summer courses and workshops provided 
some training but in 1925Alabama College 
began a degree program in Social Service, the 
first in the Southeast. 


Former students remember her vividly for 
her teaching ability. One of her students, later 
a colleague, said she was a master at drawing 
out the student to get her to express herself 
and clarify her thinking. It was only on reflec¬ 
tion that the student realized that at no time 
had Miss Brooke committed herself or 
expressed an opinion. 

Many of Miss Brooke’s ideas were ahead of 
her time but her philosophy-a genuine inter¬ 
est in people and their problems, and her 
conviction that social work training should be 
integrated with strong training in academic 
subjects is still a part of the tradition at the 
University of Montevallo. 

At Homecoming, 1945, her Sociology 
majors presented a portrait of her, painted by 
Virginia Barnes of the Art Department. It now 
hangs in the building named for her. In 1979 
she was inducted into the Alabama Women’s 
Hall of Fame, an honor she truly deserved. 
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V_J^S^und Hall, originally called Fuller Annex, was 
designed by Architect Evan M. Terry and built by the contract¬ 
ing firm of G.C. Colyer Company. The Colyer bid of 
$1,088,583 included the construction of both this hall and 
Brooke Hall. Both were ready for occupancy at the beginning 
of the 1969-70 academic year. 

The Hall has three stories (served by an elevator) and houses 
104 students. It is connected to Fuller Hall by a covered walk¬ 
way. Funds for Lund and Brooke came from the sale of revenue 
bonds of Alabama College which two Birmingham firms han¬ 
dled, Bernie Perry and Company and the Hugo Marx 
Company. 

The building is named for Dr. F.E. Lund, seventh president 
of this institution. Each of its rooms today has a direct-dial 
telephone. 


Franz Edward Lund 
(1909-1973) 

Dr. Lund,\ the seventh president of Alabama 
College, was in all probability the most cos¬ 
mopolitan president Alabama College has 
had. The son of an Episcopal minister, he was 
born in Wusheu, China where his parents 
were missionaries. Back in America he 
attended Deveaux Academy in Niagara Falls, 
New York; Trinity College at the University of 
Toronto; and, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. At the last institution he 
earned both his bachelor's and master's 
degrees. HisPh.D. was from the University of 
Wisconsin, He also had hadfurther work at 
Yale and the University of London. 


He came to Montevallo from Florence State 
College where he was head of the history 
department and dean of the college. 

In his five years at Alabama College, two 
events stand out: the beginning of a graduate 
program (1955) and coeducation (1956), 
the latter in an effort to stop the decline in 
enrollment. 

Dr. Lund left Montevallo in 1957for Gam- 
bier, Ohio where he was president of Kenyon 
College until his retirement in 1968. He died 
in 1973. 











building; by the 1960’s it was badly overcrowded. A new 
building was imperative, and in 1970 it was begun. Designed 
by architect Evan M. Terry of Birmingham and acoustical engi¬ 
neer Russell Johnson of New York the construction firm of J. F. 
Holley was the low bidder at $550,000. 

The building, aesthetically pleasing with use of bold colors, 
covers 29,000 square feet, has a number of practice rooms, 
class rooms and studios, a library, and a 250-seat auditorium— 
LeBaron Recital Hall, named for Harrison D. LeBaron, chair¬ 
man of the department from 1930 to 1956. The recital hall 
contains a Flentrop organ. 

Dedication ceremonies in March of 1972 included a series of 
inaugural concerts during the month, featuring chamber 
music, harpsichord, organ, band and choir. 

Recently, a new sound system was installed in Le Baron 
Auditorium as well as space for the Hamburg Steinway Grand 
piano carefully stored to the rear of the stage (the magnificent 
$40,000 instrument was a gift to the Music Department of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie Dobbins of Palo Alto, California) and new 
carpeting was installed where needed in the basement and 
Band Room areas. 

NOTE : to date, the building has not been named in honor of 
anyone. 
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he George C. Wallace Speech and Hearing Clinic 
houses the Department of Communication Science and Disor¬ 
ders, formerly the Department of Speech Pathology and 
Audiology. 

Although the Speech Department had offered a few courses 
in speech correction for a number of years, it was not until the 
arrival of Dr. Laura F. Wright as chairman (1954) that anything 
significant was done in this field. She established a major in 
speech and hearing correction and began a residential program 
for children with problems in these areas, the first of its kind in 
the state. 

In the early stages of the clinical residential program, it was 
shuffled around to different places on campus but in 1971 the 
first phase of what is now the Wallace Clinic was built and the 
department had a home of its own. The cost of this two-story 
building was $197,000; the equipment $24,508. It housed 
offices, dormitory rooms for both boys and girls, a kitchen and 
dining room, quarters for house parents and rooms especially 
equipped for diagnosis and therapy. 

The growth in number of majors in the department and the 
demand for diagnostic and therapeutic services convinced 
Governor Wallace to release $250,000 in Revenue Sharing 
funds which made it possible to add 6,000 square feet to the 
building. This extra space enabled the clinic to extend its ser¬ 
vices. Significantly, the equipment for the audiological suite, 
the speech pathology laboratory and other materials cost an 
additional $30,000. The project was complete in August 1976. 
The building was named for Governor Wallace by acts of the 
Legislature on November 14,1975. On February 11,1978 the 
ground level was named the Laura F. Wright Diagnostic Center 
and the upper level the Vivian Roe Residential Center, the 
latter for the faculty member who had nurtured the program 
from its beginning. 


George Corley Wallace 

Writing a brief biographical sketch of Gover¬ 
nor George C. Wallace is much the same as 
introducing a hometown speaker to an audi¬ 
ence of relatives and neighbors; it seems 
superfluous. However, he deserves recogni¬ 
tion here for the support he has given Ala¬ 
bama College/University ofMontevallo in the 
past and especially to the Residential Speech 
and Hearing Clinic in recent times. 

Born in Clio, Barbour County, Alabama 
(1919) to politically-minded parents, George 
Wallace seems always to have had politics in 
his blood. At the age of 16 he procured a job 
as a page in the Alabama Legislature. There, 
as one biographer observed, ‘The characteris¬ 
tics that mark his mature years early exhibited 
themselves—tireless energy, an implacable 
ambition and a need to get his work done well 
and a gregariousness which was to become 
one of his strongest assets.” 

After high school he attended the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama and Alabama Law School; he 
was admitted to the Alabama Bar in 1942 
when he was only twenty-three years old. 

A war was going on so he volunteered for 
service in the US.Army Air Corps, saw service 
in the Pacific area and returned home the 
day before VJ Day. He was discharged as a 
sergeant. 

Eager to get into the main stream of state 
politics, he persuaded Governor Chauncey 
Sparks to appoint him as assistant attorney 
general. After that he was constantly in 
politics: as a state legislator, a district judge, 
campaign manager for Governor James E. 
Folsom, presidential candidate and governor 
of Alabama for four four-year terms. 


Early in his career he was considered a 
liberal and in his unsuccessful bid for the 
governor’s office in 1958 (runningagainst 
John Patterson) he even had the support of 
the NAACP. However, he became universally 
known for his “stand in the school house 
door” to prevent integration of the University 
of Alabama and his often quoted promise 
“Segregation now ; segregation tomorrow, 
segregation forever!” Although Wallace 
maintained that his stand was based on 
constitutional principles (the intrusion of the 
federal government into state affairs) rather 
than on racial prejudices, it was not inter¬ 
preted so by a big part of the public. 

With the passage of time he has changed 
disposition. Partly with the sympathy created 
by the crippling assassination attempt (May 
1972), in 1983 he was elected governor for his 
fourth term, this time with the votes of 
many blacks. 

But it was his concern for education rather 
than his political stand that has involved him 
with the Montevallo campus. Support for the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic specifically has 
come from several sources (including the 
Scottish Rite) but Governor Wallace has 
released revenue sharing funds and allowed 
some state revenues for this facility. The 
enlarged building was named for him at the 
Governor’s luncheon on February 11, 1974. 











fter coeducation in 1956, the fastest growing 
component in the school was the Department of Business. The 
College of Business was created in 1969 when Alabama Col¬ 
lege became the University of Montevallo. Courses, and the 
number of students taking them, increased and the College 
quickly outgrew its space in Comer Hall. An addition to 
Comer was built in 1976 to provide for classrooms, offices, and 
computer facilities. W.T. Booth of Helena was the contractor. 

Architects Renneker, Smith, Kirkwood and Associates of 
Birmingham designed the two-story structure with a glass- 
enclosed walkway connecting the upper floor of the new 
building with Comer Hall. This area, which commands a strik¬ 
ing view, serves not only as a connection between the two 
buildings but also as an attractive student lounge area. The 
classrooms vary in size to accomodate intimate classes as well 
as large ones with tiered seating for ease of viewing. 

The Academic Computer Center for the University is located 
on the ground floor, and there are micro-computer laboratories 
for students and computer facilities for faculty research. 

On Founders Day, 1980, the building was dedicated and 
named for Dr. Sara Posey Morgan, Professor Emeritus of 
Business. 

Today, Morgan Hall houses the nation’s only nationally 
accredited public, undergraduate-only College of Business. 


Sara Ruth Posey Morgan 

Sara Ruth Posey Morgan came to Alabama 
College in 1944fora one-year teaching 
appointment in the Secretarial Science 
Department She returned to her native North 
Carolina at the end of the school year, but by 
1948 she was back in Montevallo, where she 
married local businesman, Frank Morgan. 
Thereafter, she stayed until her retirement 
in 1980. 

During her years at Montevallo, she not 
only witnessed but was also intimately 
involved with UM’s changes from a small 
liberal arts college for women to a growing 
coeducational college to a university. As the 
institution changed, so did the department in 
which she taught—from courses in office 
practices to a fast-growing College of Business 
with courses in management, business law 
and economics. 

As the college changed, so did her responsi¬ 
bilities and, as a result, her need for profes¬ 
sional growth. While she had earned her B.S. 
(Ashville College, North Carolina, 1942) and 
MS. (University of Tennessee, 1944) degrees 
much earlier, in the 1960’s while continuing 
to teach a full load, she began classes at the 
Cumberland School of Law at Samford Uni¬ 
versity. Eventually, she was granted the Doc¬ 
tor of Jurisprudence degree in 1969. Other 
educational opportunities that came her way 


were a Republic Steel Fellowship at Case 
Western Reserve University and a Fulbright- 
Flays Fellowship to study international law in 
Poland. Dr. Morgan’s career was augmented 
by her membership and active participation in 
a number of honorary and professional orga¬ 
nizations; at one point she was president 
of the Southern Regional Business Law 
Association. 

In 1977-78, she was appointed the univer¬ 
sity’s first Assistant to the President for Fac¬ 
ulty and Staff Relations and Equal 
Opportunity Coordinator, in which position 
she monitored minority recruitment and 
equal opportunity for women. 

Her students recognized the talents of this 
dynamic, accomplished woman. When her 
retirement was announced, a group of alumni 
petitioned the Board of Trustees to have the 
new College of Business building namedfor 
her. The Board concurred, and on Founders 
Day, 1980, Morgan Hall was dedicated. 

Living once more in her North Carolina 
hometown, she maintains even today a lively 
interest in the affairs of the University, headed 
by the president she herself helped to select in 
1977as a member of the first such Search 
Committee to include Faculty and student 
representative. 
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11 the dedication of Peck Hall on October 15, 
1981, Dr. Michael Benson, Director of Housing, said that Peck 
Hall was exactly what had been envisioned, “An apartment- 
style hall with private entrances, private baths, and cooking 
facilities; a residence hall that is reasonably plush yet func¬ 
tional; a building which was physically in tune with our heri¬ 
tage; a place that would be for those residents who are mature 
and serious about college; a hall that was truly a pleasant place 
to live.” 

The four-story red brick building houses approximately 140 
students. It was financed by a loan of $1,440,000 from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. The final 
cost of the building with its furnishings was close to two mil¬ 
lion dollars. The architects were Chambless-Killingsworth and 
Associates of Montgomery. Perimeter Construction Company 
of Birmingham erected the imposing facility which dominates 
the western end of College Drive. 


Dr. WillenaPeck 

(1874-1959) 

Dr. Peck, a native of Stow, Massachusetts, was 
one of the early women physicians in this 
country, graduating at the head of her class at 
Women’s Medical College, Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land in 1900. After some special study at 
Harvard Medical College and a period as a 
resident physician at a college in Mississippi, 
she came to Alabama College in 1915. 

At the time there was some opposition to 
hiring a woman doctor in Montevallo, proba¬ 
bly due to professional jealousy, but President 
Palmer was sure she was the right person for 
the position. Within a year she had proved 
him correct; students and faculty had found 
her to be not only a good doctor but also a 
kindly and delightful person whom they could 
both respect and love. 

Dr. Peck saw her practice to be three fold: to 
treat routine illnesses and injuries of the 
students; to contain occasional epidemics on 


campus; and to practice what has now 
become popular, preventive or holistic 
medicine. 

Her diagnoses were so accurate that physi¬ 
cians in Birmingham accepted them without 
question. Considering that she had little if any 
sophistocated or modern equipment for 
making tests, this ability was truly remarkable. 

Dr. Peck lived on campus in Peterson Infir¬ 
mary but her influence went far beyond its 
grounds; she saw many faculty children 
through childhood diseases and injuries; she 
was active in her church, in federated clubs, 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the American Association of American 
Women and the Shelby County Medical 
Society. 

At the same time she was a very human 
person with a sense of humor that let her 
enjoy such student slogans as “Peck’s Pink 
Pills for Pale People 7 

After her retirement in 1952, she moved to 
Florida where she died in 1959. 








V_/ he newest facility on the University of Montevallo 

Campus, the Physical Plant Complex, named for L. Holland 
Floyd, was dedicated in appropriate ceremonies on Founders’ 
Day, October 11,1984. It includes an office building with space 
for the chief of campus police and administrators of other non- 
academic services. Apart from this red brick structure, there 
are also spaces for the actual work of the physical plant 
department-electrical, plumbing, grounds, carpentry, maid 
room and others. These facilities are excellent but they are not 
far different from those on other campuses of approximately 
the same size. 

What is different, in fact, unique in Alabama, is the wood 
burning steam plant which furnishes 100% of the heating and 
60% of the cooling for the whole Campus. Faced with energy 
shortages in the 1970’s and the rising cost of natural gas, the 
university began looking for alternate sources of fuel. With a 
1.2 million dollar loan from the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, it constructed a steam plant which 
uses wood chips, saw dust and bark by-products from a nearby 
sawmill. The award-winning plant began operation in the fall 
of 1982 and has resulted in significant savings. 

W. Chester Williams company had the contract to build the 
plant but employees of the university did much of the work. 
Mr. Floyd gave the project his special attention, planning, and 
supervising it from the beginning. 


L. Holland Floyd 
( 1942 - 1984 ) 

L Holland Floyd, 42,1984 executive director 
of Buildings and Grounds at UM, died Feb. 10, 
1984 in Birmingham of an apparent heart 
attack. 

Floyd, who had been at Montevallo for 
about 10years, was a man with an “extremely 
wide range of abilities,” said Dr. Russ Warren, 
vice president for academic affairs. “He also 
holds the record for having raised more 
outside funds for this institution than 
anyone.” 

During his 10years at Montevallo, Floyd 
was responsible for many improvements on 
campus. Among them was the cost-effective, 
energy-efficient central steam plant that 
utilizes wood wastes for fuel to both heat and 
cool campus buildings. 

The project was funded, in part, by almost 
$2 million in federal grants and low-interest 
loans, which Floyd was primarily responsible 
for securing. 

Floyd saw the succesful move of physical 
plantfacilities to their new location next to 
the commuter parking lot early in 1984. 

He also played a dominant role in securing a 
$3.4 million low-interest loan received from 
the U.S. Department of Education to com¬ 
pletely renovate Tutwilerand Hanson halls 
and portions of Main, including the extension 
of the Main stairwell to the first floor foyer. 

A native of Scottsboro, Floyd was a former 
University of Alabama basketball player, 
playing primarily as a reserve forward and 
center for the Crimson Tide from 1960-64. 

After his death, UM President Jim Vickrey 


said Floyd, 6'7", was the “biggest man on my 
staff and had, perhaps, the biggest job at the 
University. Characteristically, he fulfilled its 
responsibilities proportionately. 

“In fact, he was the best at what he did of all 
the professionals with whom Fve worked at 
half a dozen state universities. He also was the 
closest thing to an indispensible man Fve 
ever known. 

“But he was more than a big, dedicated 
doer of a man. He was a gentle giant whose 
caring for his own staff, his co-workers, his 
friends and his family—indeed, the entire 
University community—inspired all of us 
privileged to have been associated with him. 

“The extent of the loss for the University 
will become abundantly clear in the weeks 
and months ahead. But, Fve already experi¬ 
enced it and my heart goes out for his friends, 
fellow workers and family.” 

Floyd was a coach and physical education 
instructor at Miami Military Academy for a 
year after his graduation from Alabama. He 
then went to Livingston University where he 
was an industrial arts instructor and director 
of maintenance. He also served as director of 
maintenance for the Huntsville City Board of 
Education and worked with two private 
industries in north Alabama before joining 
the staff at Montevallo. (Montevallo Today , 
March 1984). 
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This 1930 map of Alabama College (now 
the University of Montevallo) is the work of 
Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects of 
Brookline, Mass., the firm responsible for 
designing New York’s Central Park and the 
Vanderbilt family’s famed Biltmore Estates 
near Asheville, N.C. Montevallo’s brick 
streets and sidewalks and the tree-lined drive 
to Flowerhill were among the firm’s 
recommendations. 
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Identification Key to Map 


1 . Palmer Hall 

2. Carmichael Library 

3. King House (built in 1823) 

4 . Harman Hall 

5 . Greenhouse 

6. Animal House 

7 . King Family Cemetery 

8. Hill House 

9 . Flowerhill (President’s Home) 

10. Morgan Hall 

11 . Comer Hall 

12 . Bloch Hall 

13 . Willis Hall 

14. The Tower 

15. Main Hall (Women’s Residence) 

16. Jeter Hall 

17. Edythe Saylor House (Faculty 
Residence 

18. Napier Hall (Men’s Residence) 

19. Campus Security 

20 . Calkins Hall 

2 1 . Music Building 

22 . Reynolds Hall 

23 . George C. Wallace Speech and 
Hearing Clinic 

24 . Peterson Hall (Infirmary) 

25 . Anna Irvin Dining Hall 

26 . Hanson Hall (Women’s Residence) 

27. Farmer Hall, Student Union Building 

28 . Child Study Center 

29 . Golf Driving Range 

30 . McCall Swimming Pool 

31 . My rick Hall (Gymnasium) 

32 . Tutwiler Hall (Women’s Residence) 

33 . Ramsay Hall 

34 . Construction/Renovation 

35 . Fuller Hall (Men’s Residence) 

36 . Lund Hall (Men’s Residence) 

37 . Brooke Hall (Women’s Residence) 

38 . ETV Studio and Photography 

39 . Bibb Graves Hall 

40 . Tennis Courts 

41 . Golf Course 

42 . Lake 

43 . Baseball Field 

44 . Traffic Safety Center 

45 . University of Montevallo Highway 
(Highway 25) 

46 . Peck Hall (Co-ed Residence) 

47 . Central Steam Generating Facility 

48 . Physical Plant and Operations 



































































































































Lucille B. Griffith 

Dr. Lucille Griffith, educator and historian, 
has been associated with Alabama College/ 
University of Montevallo since 1946. She 
retired in 1973 as professor of history and 
chairman of the Department of Social Sci¬ 
ences, emeritus, but has remained active in 
campus affairs, serving on committees and 
otherwise participating in the life of the 
academic community. 

During her years here, in addition to teach¬ 
ing classes in history, primarily American, she 
has published several books. Her dissertation, 
The Virginia House of Burgesses, 1750-1776 
has had two printings. Other works she has 
written or edited include Yours Till Death, The 
Civil War Letters of John W. Cotton; Alabama 
College, 1896-1969; Alabama: A Documen¬ 
tary History to 1900; Anne Royall’s Letters 
from Alabama, 1918-1922; I Always Wore My 
Topi, The Burma Letters of Ethel Mabuce, 
1916-1921; White Columns and Red Brick, 

The Buildings on University of Montevallo 


Campus; Minutes of the Montevallo, Alabama 
Presbyterian Church, 1924-1987 (U.S.A.). In 
addition, she has published articles and 
reviews in many journals: Alabama Review, 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Journal of Mississippi History, William and 
Mary Quarterly and others. 

Miss Griffith's interests and activities 
extend beyond the campus. In her church she 
holds the office of elder and clerk; in the 
Birmingham Presbytery she has been modera\ 
tor and chairman of the Small Church Task 
Force. In the American Association of Univer¬ 
sity Women she has held most offices in the 
Montevallo Branch and the state division, 
including the presidency. Twice she has been 
on association committees. 

Her association with AAUW led to the 
establishment of a public library in Montevallo 
(now the Parnell Memorial Library). She 
continues as a member of the Library Board. 

She has received a number of honors, most 
of them reflecting her writing and teaching: 
“Award of Merit”for teachingfrom the 
American Association for State and Local 
History; the John F. Ramsey Award (for teach¬ 
ing and scholarship) from the Alabama Asso¬ 
ciation of Historians, the “Good Neighbor 
Award”from the University of Montevallo in 
1986, an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters 
degree from the University of Montevallo. 

She is a member of Phi Alpha Theta, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, ODKand many professional 
organizations. 

Miss Griffith holds degrees from Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Mississippi, Tulane Univer¬ 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana and Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

While Miss Griffith did most of the work on 
White Columns and Red Brick, she was ably 
assisted by Miss Mary Frances Tipton, acting 
head librarian at the Carmichael Library, who 
wrote some of the articles and unearthed 
hard-to-find items in the university archives 
and therefore should also be included as 
author. 

Andy Russell has been University photogra¬ 
pher since 1981. 


